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LIFE OF LONGINUS, 



Of the life and writings of Longinus just enough has 
been preserved to make every one regret that there is 
not more. The deepest research has failed to complete 
more than a skeleton of what must have been an event- 
ful life, and but one corrupt manuscript of one short 
treatise has been spared from the works of a voluminous 
and powerful writer. Such as it is, the name of Longi- 
nus has been immortalized, and the little book remains 
to testify to a refinement of thought and purity of style 
unsurpassed even in the brighter days of ancient Greece. 
Criticism, at the time of which we are speaking, seems 
to have been, with a few splendid exceptions, little 
else than a morbid search after short-comings or inac- 
curacies in works of art, rather than a just appre- 
ciation of such beauties as might deserve to be brought 
into notice, tempered with a gentle severity for any faults 
which might be too glaring to admit of excuse. Lon- 
ginus himself blames Caecilius for his absurd prejudice 
against Plato, whom he ranks after Lysias, hating the 
former even more than he loved the latter. Then, 
truly, the critical phalanx was composed of " those who 
had failed in literature and art," and were fond of vent- 
ing their disappointment in depreciatory remarks on 
the produflions of others. 
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. Longinus was a Greek by birth, the date of which 
event has been fixed at about A.D. 213 ; opinions are 
more divided as to the place. Emesa and Palmyra 
seem to have the strongest claims for the disputed 
honour. It is certain that he spent much of his early 
life at Athens, where he ledlured on rhetoric, philosophy, 
and grammar ; that he travelled a great deal, visited 
various countries, and spoke or wrote several languages 
besides his own. He also studied for some time under 
Origen, Amn^onius Saccas and other philosophers of the 
age, imbibing certain of their notions, but without ever 
becoming an adlual disciple or supporter of either of 
their systems of philosophy. " The dodlrine of the 
universal influence of the soil and climate on the intel- 
ledlual capacities and on the civilization of mankind, 
was peculiar to the Alexandrian school of Ammonius 
Saccas, and more especially to Longinus.*' — Proclus, 
Comment, on Tim. 

After spending many years at Athens, engaged either 
in ledluring or writing, Longinus journeyed eastward, 
and became acquainted with Zenobia, queen of Pal- 
myra, who, being herself an ardent lover of art and a 
liberal patron of literary merit, kept him by her as pro- 
fessor of the Greek language and literature. It was 
not long before he gained her entire confidence, and on 
the death of Odenathus, her husband, he recommended 
ker to remain no longer in subjection to the Roman 
Empire, but assert her rights as an independent sove- 
reigpi. The Emperor Aurelian was highly indignant at 
her proceedings, the more so as he heard she had 
assumed the title of Queen of the East, and taking the 
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field against her, he at length succeeded in shutting 
her up in Palmyra. He then sent her the following 
letter : — 

AURELIAN TO ZENOBIA AND THE CITIZENS OF 

PALMYRA. 

You ought to have done of your own accord that which is 
now and herein enjoined. I demand instant submission, on condi- 
tion of which there will be a general amnesty, so that you, Zenobia» 
may retire to pass your life, where, with the approval of the 
Senate, I shall think fit to send you. All gems, gold, silver, silk, 
horses and camels will be forfeited to the Imperial Treasury. The 
Palmyrenians will be allowed to retain their rights. 

This letter was written in Greek, and Zenobia's reply 
was translated from the Syriac into that language. 
Sent nominally by the Queen, the sentiments are, in 
reality, those of Longinus; — 

ZENOBIA TO THE EMPEROR AURELIAN. 
No one ever before asked what you now demand. Whatever 
is to be done in war, should be effedled by valoiu-. You demand 
submission, as if you knew not that Cleopatra chose rather to die 
than live in paltry state. We look for help from the Persians: 
the Saracens are for us : the Armenians are for us, and the Syrian 
banditti have vanquished your army. If that help comes which 
we expe(5l from all quarters, you will soon lay aside the haughty 
sneer, with which, as if you were the conqueror of the universe, 
you have commanded me to submit. 

Aurelian now exerted himself more than ever, and at 
last succeeded in taking the city, but found that Zenobia 
and Longinus had already Hed away on camels, leaving 
his vidlory anything but complete. They were, how- 
ever, soon overtaken and brought prisoners to the 
Emperor, who spoke severely to Zenobia about her late 
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insulting letter. The Queen's firmness forsook her at 
the very moment she needed it most : she denounced 
Longinus as the secret instigator of all her opposition 
to the Roman empire, writer of the reply to Aurelian, 
and general cause of her present troubles. Her faith- 
ful counsellor was led away to execution, and perished 
in a manner becoming his reputation as a philosopher; 
his last words being, " This world is but a prison, and 
happy is he who gets out of it soonest." 

Such a share of posthumous fame has fallen to the 
lot of few writers of whose works so little has come 
down to us. The treatise " On the Sublime " has ever 
been much admired by such men as Addison, Johnson, 
Goldsmith, and all writers who have devoted their 
energies to critical and philosophical studies. Gibbon, 
the historian, says of him : — "The sublime Longinus, 
who, in somewl^at a later period, and in the court of a 
Syrian queen, preserved the spirit of ancient Athens, 
observes and laments the degeneracy of his contem- 
poraries, which debased their sentiments, enervated 
their courage, and depressed their talents." Myles 
Davies writes, " Longinus and Epidletus in their pam- 
phlet remains are everyone's companions." Perhaps 
the highest compliment of all is paid to him by Pope, 
who, in his Essay on Criticism, takes the opportunity 
of apostrophising him thus : — 

Thee, bold Longinus, all the nine inspire, 
And bless their critic with a poet's fire : 
An ardent judge, who, zealous in his trust, 
With warmth gives sentence, yet is always just ; 
Whose own example strengthens all his laws. 
And is himself the great Sublime he draws. 
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ON THE SUBLIME. 
I. 

You remember, Terentian,' that the little work of 
Caecilius,' which he composed on the " Sublime,** 
seemed to us scarcely comprehensive enough, or in- 
deed sufficiently to the point, and as such of very 
little use to students ; whereas utility should ever be 
the aim of a writer. Notwithstanding that in all scien- 
tific disquisitions there are two things to be kept in 
mind, namely, to show what is the subje<fl-matter, and 
secondly, by what nieans we may identify ourselves 
with the same, the latter being by far the most import- 
ant of the two, yet Caecilius in some unaccountable 
manner takes, a great deal of trouble to prove what 
the " Sublime " is, but leaves out entirely the second 
proposition as useless, that is, how to make our natures 
susceptible of sublime emotions.3 He is not, however, 
so deserving of blame for his omissions as of praise 
for the skill he has shown and the pains he has taken. 

z. A friend of Longinus, of whom nothing is known. 

2. A Greek rhetorician who lived at Rome in the time of Au- 
gustus, and wrote many treatises on grammar, rhetoiic, and history, 
all of which are now lost. 

3. " It is useless to know what virtue is, and yet be ignorant 
of the way to acquire her." Aristotle's Ethics. 
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As you have desired me also to put together some- 
thing on the " Sublime " for your amusement, I will 
see if any of my speculations may be found of use to 
orators, and I expeifl from you the impartial decision of 
an unbiassed critic. It was a happy remark that " we 
have two things in common with the gods — ^benevo- 
lence and truth." * 

Writing as' I am to a scholar like yourself, I need 
hardly tell you that sublimit}- is the perfedlion of com- 
position, and that from this source the great poets 
and historians of all ages have gained immortality for 
their writings. For the Sublime does not soothe into 
belief, but electrifies all hearers ; the Wonderful ever 
taking precedence of the Credible and the Delightful 
The Credible is within the grasp of all men, whereas 
the Sublime brings with it irresistible force which com- 
pletely overpowers the audience. Nor is it from iso- 
lated passages, or indeed the tenor of the whole, that 
we notice the success of any conception, but it is the 
Sublime which comes down like a thunderbolt and 
scatters everything right and left, thus manifesting the 
concentrated power of the speaker.^ But these matters 
must, from the experience you have had, be already 
familiar to you. 

II. 

The first point for consideration is whether there exists 
such a thing as an artificial Sublime, since many think it 

4. A saying of Pythagoras. iElian, Var. Hist. 59. 

5. CuiTipare Burke " On the Sublime." Bk I, Sec. 7. 
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utterly wrong to reduce these matters to precepts of art. 
For they say that " the Sublime is innate and cannot 
be learnt," the only method to obtain it being to possess 
it naturally. And they think that nature loses half her 
sublimity when regulated with the pedantic precision of 
grammarians. * This, however, you will not find to be 
the case, if you bear in mind that, though nature in pa- 
thetic subjecfls likes to be unfettered, she does not at the 
same time degenerate into a random and unmethodical 
essence. She is the archetype of all existence, and 
determines quantities and opportunities, just as method 
defines their application and use. Moreover, pathos 
is much more difficult to deal with, left alone, without 
prop or ballast, and relying merely on its own impetus 
and force : the curb is wanted as often as the spur.' 
Demosthenes says the greatest blessing in life is success^ 
and the second ^^dX^^X. prudence^ neither of which can 
exist without the other. A similar remark may be 
applied to composition. Nature holding the place of 
success and Art of prudence. But it is from Art alone 
that we can learn the most important truth of all, 
namely, that there is much in composition' which de- 
pends solely on Nature ; 3 so that if those who sneer at 
zealous students would but pay a little attention to these 
matters, they would cease to consider the present inves- 
tigation as useless or unnecessary. 

1. On the subjecSl of this chapter consult Spedlator, No. 414. 

2. '"Tis more to guide than spur the Muse's steed, 

Restrain his fury than provoke his speed." 

3. " lUud tamen inprimis testandum est. nihil prsecepta atque 
artes valere, nisiadjuvante natur&." Quinctilian. 
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III. 



And of the furnace check the lengthenmg flare. 

If some householder I shall only see, 

I will insert a coil of storm-sped flame. 

And so the house to ashes I'll reduce. 

But now I've not yet yelled my noble strain.' 

This is not tragedy but bombast ; — coils, vomiting to 
heaven — making Boreas a piper— and such absurdities 
as these. The conceit is spoilt by the di6lion, and 
rendered obscure rather than terrible by such images, 
which, if separately and carefully examined, are found 
to be more contemptible than dreadful. Even in 
tragedy, which is meant especially for the exhibition of 
grandiloquence, bombast is unpardonable ; still less, 
then, can it be allowed in the relation of fa6ls. For 
that is what makes Gorgias the Leontine* laughable 
when he calls Xerxes " the Jupiter of the Persians," 
and talks about " vultures '' being " living tombs." 3 
So also there are many passages of Callisthenes ♦ 
which are not sublime but mediocre ; and chiefly in the 
works of Clitarchus,5 who was all tinsel and " blew," 
Sophocles says, " on small pipes, but without a regu- 

1. From a lost tragedy by ^Eschylus. 

2. A Sicilian rhetorician, bom B. C. 480. 

3. "Viva videns vivo sepeliri viscera busto." Lucretius, V, 291. 
So Ennius, " Vulturus in silvis miserum mandebat homonem, 

Heu, quam crudeli condebat membra sepulcro!" 

4. Recommended by Aristotle to Alexander the Great, but 
subsequently put to death by that monarch for being concerned in 
a plot against his life. 

5. Author of an account of the exploits of Alexander the Great 
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lator."* Amphicrates/ Hegesias,^ and Matris,' have 
all the same fault ; they fancy themselves uttering in- 
spired thoughts, when in reality they are talking 
childish nonsense. Nothing is more difficult to guard 
against than bombast, since all men have a strong 
tendency in this diredlion, afraid of being thought to 
want power of language, and trusting to the old saying 
that " to fail in great attempts is a great failure." 

Compositions, like the human body, should be free 
from swellings : where there are no pretensions on the 
one side, no expedlations can be disappointed on the 
other. '° Hence it is they say " Nothing is dryer than 
a dropsical man." Bombast oversteps the bounds of 



6. See Cicero ad Atticum, II, 19. 

7. An Athenian rhetorician who flourished about B.C. 7a He 
was exiled from Athens, and went to Seleuceia, the inhabitants of 
which place asked him to teach rhetoric, but he refused, saying 
the vessel was too small for a dolphin. 

8. A Magnesian, mentioned by Cicero, de Oratore, 226. The 
following story is told by Plutarch in illustration of his style. It 
chanced that Alexander the Great was bom the same night that 
the temple of Diana was burned to the ground. *' No wonder," 
says Hegesias, *' the goddess couldn't be there to save her shrine, 
as she was away assistmg at the birth of the hero." "Such fn- 
gidity," observes the biographer, " was enough to put the fire out 
of itself." 

9. Of this writer nothing is known. 

ZO. Nee sic incipies ut scriptor cyclicus olim: 

"Fortunam Priami cantabo et nobile bellum." 
Quid dignum tanto feret hie promissor hiatuf 
Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. 
Hot. Ars Poetica, 136. 
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the sublime, but puerility is dire(flly opposed to it The 
latter is a pedantic conception, which sinks, from over- 
elaboration, into frigidity. This is the mistake of those 
who aim at what is grandiose and perfe6l, or still more 
what is pleasing, and rush into a mean and falsely 
imitative style. A third kind of imperfe<flion, closely 
allied to the fonrer, is what Theodorus " called unsea- 
sonable inflation, that is to say, pathos where it is not 
wanted, or free from restraint when it should be kept 
within bounds." For many orators are carried away 
into private emotions of their own, and such as are quite 
distindl from the point at issue, so that they look foolish 
in the eyes of dispassionate hearers, like drunkards 
before sober men. But of the pathetic we will speak 
elsewhere. 

IV. 
Respecting Frigidity, that other failing of which we 
spoke, Timaeus,' though a scholar and a man of some 
tadl, is full of it. He is fond of finding faults in the writ- 
ings of others, but blind to his own, and, from his 
love for extravagant conceits, ever degenerating into 
childishness. I will only quote one or two examples, 
as Caecilius has already noticed a great number. In 



11. A rhetorician who taught at Rhodes. 

12. "Let us, instead of writing finely, try to write naturally; 
not to hunt after lofty expressions to deliver mean ideas, nor be 
for ever gaping, when we only mean to deliver a whisper." Gold- 
smith, Present state of Polite Learning, ch. xi. 

I. A Sicilian historian, sumamed the *'Censurer/' from his 
habit of perpetually finding fault. 
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praise of Alexander the Great he says, " A man who 
conquered Asia in a shorter time than it took Isocrates " 
to write the panegyric on the war against the Persians." 
Fancy his comparing the Macedonian hero to a rheto- 
rician ! O Timaeus, you might as well say that the 
Spartans are not .as brave as Isocrates, since it took 
them thirty years to reduce Messina, and Isocrates 
only ten to compose his panegyric. About the Athen- 
ians who were defeated in Sicily he says : " It was 
because they did not sufficiently venerate Hermes, 3 
and it happened that in the enem/s camp there was a 
man named Hermocrates, the son of Hermon^ who was 
descended from the injured deity." I wonder he did 
not say it was " because Dionysius the Tyrant treated 
Dia and Heracles * in an impious manner, that Dion 
and Heraclides deprived him of his crown." But why 
speak of Timaeus and his faults, when those mighty 
masters, Xenophon and Plato, though of the Socratic 
school, sometimes forget themselves and descend to 
trivialities? The former writes in his Spartan Re- 
public, " Their voice is heard less than that of stone 
statues : you will turn aside their gaze less easily than 

2. Bom B.C. 436. Author of many beautiful orations, which 
were intended for private perusal rather than for public speeches. 
Mentioned thus by Quinctilian, X, iv. 4. "Temporis quoque 
debet esse modus. Nam quod Cinnae Smymam novem annis 
accepimus scriptam, et Panegyricum Isocratis, qui parcissime 
decern annis dicunt elaboratum, ad oratorem nihil pertinet; cujus 
nullum erit, si tam tardum fuerit, auxilium." > 

3. Mercury. 

4. Jupiter and Hercules: thus written to preserve the pun. 
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modem writers, and to the great detriment of their 
produtflions. The beauties of eloquence, the Sublime 
and the Delightful, serve to adorn compositions, but are 
elements of failure as well as of success. The same is 
true of changes, hyperbole, and the use of the plural 
number, and I will by-and-bye point out where the 
danger lies ; for the present let us consider how to keep 
the sublime free from all impurities. 

VI. 

This can be done by laying down some clear defini- 
tion of the Sublime, though such, perhaps, may be 
found to be a difficult undertaking, since judgment is 
the result of long experience. Some conclusion, how* 
ever, may be drawn from the following principles. 

VII. 

It is held to be one of the highest triumphs of philo- 
sophy to desjiise riches, honour, glory, power, and such 
sublunary goods ; these, therefore, in the eyes of a wise 
man are but specious possessions. For how is it pos- 
sible to value things, a contempt for which carries with 
it its own reward ? Are not those men who of their own 
free-will refuse such benefits even more admired than 
the a6lual possessors thereof? In like manner specious- 
ness in composition must be carefully guarded against, 
lest, on being closely examined, such hollowness and 
superficial excellence become apparent, and the emotion 
produced be, not admiration, but contempt. 

It is a truthful sublimity which elevates the mind, 

2 
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and flatters it into believing such sublimity to be its 
own offspring and produdlion. 

Now suppose a man sufficiently gifted with the power 
of discrimination, to hear the same thing frequently 
repeated. If after a certain time he experiences no 
feeling of elevation of any kind, but rather the con- 
trary, it is because the element of true sublimity is 
wanting. For that is really sublime to which we can 
often recur, and which is hard to eradicate from the mind 
and memory. As a general definition, it may be said 
that true sublimity pleases all men and at all times. So 
that whenever men of different pursuits, lives, passions, 
ages, And languages have one and the same opinion on 
any subjeifl, the very fa6l of their being wholly uncon- 
necled one with another sheds a spirit of truth over 
their judgment 

VIII. 

There are five adlual sources of the sublime in com- 
position, but their efficacy depends of course upon the 
writer's power of expression. The first and most effec- 
tive is a loftiness of conception^ the second a frenzied 
pathos, and these two may be considered as natural 
causes of the Sublime. The others are, the use of 
figures of speech, subdivided into those of conception 
and those of expression, elegant di6lion, divided also 
into a choice of words and refinement of language ; and 
last of all, harmonious arrangement y which cements the 
other four. 

Let us then examine the component parts of each, 
keeping in mind that Caecilius left out pathos altogether. 
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If indeed he thinks that the pathetic and the sublime 
are one and the same thing, co-existent and cognate, he 
is wrong ; for there is much that is pathetic which is 
not sublime, as pity, grief, and fear. So also sublimity 
does not necessarily imply pathos.' 

Proud of their strength and more than mortal size, 
The gods they challenge and a£fe<5l the skies ; 
Heav'd on Olympus tott'ring Ossa stood ; 
On Ossa, Pelion nods with all his wood.' 

The context is even finer : — 

Such were thy youths ! had they to manhood grown, 
Almighty Jove had trembled on his throne. 

Now those passages of our orators which are enco- 
miastic, panegyrical, or intended for a display of lan- 
guage, are full of the sublime, but, for the most part, 
devoid of pathos ; nor indeed are the pathetic and the 
encomiastic styles ever found combined to any extent 

If, however, Caecilius thought pathos never conducive 
to the sublime, and therefore left it out, he was at fault, 
as I could easily show how a timely introduction of 
pathos is frequently full of sublimity, seeming to breathe 
as it were inspiration into the subjedl. 

IX. 

Although loftiness of conception,' which is the most 



I. Consult Spedlator, No. 332. 
3. Odyssey, XI, 314. 

I. " Be more careful about conceptions than expressions." — 
Quinctilian. 

2 — a 
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important of all, \s a natural gift rather than somethmg 
to be acquired, yet we should ever be careful to train 
our thoughts in that dire^ion, so as to impregnate, if 
possible, our souls. I have said elsewhere that this 
kind of sublimity may be termed the echo of a great 
mind. 

A conception may be grand, though not actually 
expressed in wdrds,' as for instance the silence of Ajax 
in the Necya.' We must begin, however, by assuming 
that the true orator is free from unworthy conceits, 
since men whose thoughts and feelings are employed all 
their lives in mean and servile pursuits cannot be 
expelled ever to produce anything worthy of immor- 
tality.* Great works of art are the result of g^eat con- 
ceptions, and those natures which are most elevated 
will be most sublime. When Parmenio said, " I would 
consent, were I Alexander,** and Alexander replied, 

2. " Things unsaid have sometimes a greater effedt than 
said" — Pindar. "On this occasion I assumed a part of your 
cloquence, for I said nothing."— Cicero. 

3. The Necya were magical rites by which departed spirits 
were called up and questioned about the future. Also the com- 
mon name for the eleventh book of the Odyssey, which is here 
alluded to. 

4. " Nihil enim altum, nihil magnificum ac divinum susdpere 
possunt, qui suas omnes cogitationes abjecerunt in rem tamque 
humilem, tamque contemptam." — Cicero, 9. Compare Ars 
poetica, 330, and the following lines by Wordsworth : — 

The world is too much with us; late and soon. 
Getting and spending, we lay waste otu* powers : 
Little we see in nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon ! 
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" So would I, were I Parmenio," the conqueror mani- 
fested the greatness of his mind,5 and Homer too gives 
us his own measure as much as that of Strife, when he 
says, 

and discord unappeas'd, 

Of blood-stained Mars the sister and the friend : 
With humble crest at first, anon her head, 
While yet she treads the earth, affronts the skies.* 

Hesiod, in the "Shield," (always supposing him to be 
the author), is not so happy. He says, " Drippings ran 
from her nose,"^ which is not sublime, but disgusting. 

How grandly Homer describes everything conne6led 
with the gods ! 

He said : the white-arm'd Queen with joy obey'd : 
She urg'd her horses; nothing loth, they flew 
Midway between the earth and starry heav'n ; 
Far as his sight extend^, who from on high 
Looks from his watch-tow'r o'er the dark-blue sea. 
So far at oiioe the neighing horses bound. ^ 

He limits their first bound only by the uttermost con- 
fines of the earth, so that a critic might fairly ask where 



5. Alluding to overtures for peace made by Darius, who offered 
Alexander his daughter in marriage and half his kingdom. See 
Plutarch's Lives. Arrian in Exp. Alex. II, 25. 

6. Iliad, IV, 343. Lord Derby's Translation. 

7. In Scut. Here, 267. 

8. Iliad. V. 770. 
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th^ will be at, the second. The battle of the gods too, 
is marvellous in the extreme. 

Loud rang the heav'n as with a trumpet's sound.9 
Thunder'd on high the Sire of Gods and men 
With awfiil din : while Neptime shook beneath 
The boiindless earth, and lofty mountain tops. 
The spring-aboimding Ida quak'd and rock'd 
From her firm basis to her loftiest peak. 
And Troy's proud city, and the ships of Greece. 
Pluto, th' infernal monarch, heard alarm'd. 
And springing from his throne, cried out in fear. 
Lest Neptune, breaking through the solid earth; 
To mortals and Iijnmortals should lay bare 
His dark and drear abode, of Gods abhorred. 
Such was the shock when Gods in battle met.'o 

Observe here, how from the total subversion of the 
universe, heaven, hell, mortals and immortals, are min- 
gled together in one confused and undistinguishable 
mass. This is truly terrible, though, if not taken alle- 
gorically, impious and unworthy such a subjedl. Thus 
Homer, in the Iliad, where he deals out to his gods 
wounds, seditions, desire for revenge, and all kinds of 
human passions, seems to make men of them : his 
heroes, on the other hand, are gods.' 



zz 



9. Iliad. XXI, 388. 

la Ibid. XX, 61. 

II. See Spedlator. No. 634. "Necmulto absurdiora sunt ea 
quae poetarum vocibus fusa, ips& suavitate nocuerunt; qui et idL 
inflammatos et libidine furentes induxerunt deos, feceruntque ut 
eorum bella, pugnas, prcelia, vulnera videremus: odia praeterea. 
dissidia, discordias, ortus, interitus, querelas, lamentationes efiiisas. 
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The stormy sea of Life has for us men one safe har- 
bour — Death, which puts an end to the sufferings of 
mortals ; and in this respeft we seem better off than the 
gods to whom Homer has given endless misfortunes 
rather than eternal life. The oft-quoted passage about 
Neptune puts before us the deity in his purest and 
truest light. 

Then down the mountain's craggy side he pass'd 
With rapid step ; and as he moved along, 
Beneath th' immortal feet of Ocean's Lord 
Quak'd the huge mountain and the shadowy wood. 

the golden lash he grasp'd 

Of curious work, and mounting on his car, 
Skimm'd o'er the waves ; from all the depths below 
Gamboll'd aroimd the monsters of the deep, 
Acknowledging their king ; the joyous sea 
Parted her waves ; swift flew the bounding steeds, 
Nor was the brazen axle wet with spray, 
When to the ships of Greece their Lord they bore.«« 

In the same way Moses, the law-giver of the Jews, 
and a man of no ordinary abihties, describes the power 
of the Deity as such a theme deserves. At the beginning 
of his Book of the Laws he writes, — " God said, Let 
there be light, and there was light." In spite of 
appearing tedious I must quote one more passage from 
Homer, just to show how the poet identifies himself 



in omni intemperantid. libidines, adulteria, vincula, cum humano 
genere concubitus, mortalesque ex immortal! procreates." Cicero 
de Naturd. Deorum. 
12. Iliad. XIII. x8— 27. 
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with his heroes, and seems to accompany them into the 
very dangers he devises for them. When the mist pre- 
vented the Greeks from fighting, Ajax, in his helpless- 
ness, cried out — 

O Father Jove, from o'er the sons of Greece 
Remove the cloudy darkness ; clear the sky. 
That we may see our fate, and die at least. 
If such thy will, in th' open light of day. '3 

This is true pathos. Ajax does not pray for life — a 
request unworthy such a hero— but as he cannot put 
forth his might in darkness, he begs for the speedy 
return of light, that he may fight and fall in a manner 
becoming his reputation, even though his adversary 
should be Jove himself. In the following lines Homer 
seems like a gentle wind which fans the flame of dis- 
cord. 

With such design, to seize the ships, he fir'd 
Th' already burning zeal of Priam's son ; 
Fiercely he rag'd, as terrible as Mars, 
With brandish'd spear ; or as a raging fire 
'Mid the dense thickets on the mountain side.>4 

In the Odyssey, which is well worth examination, it 
becomes evident that a great mind has a tendency to 
grow prolix as ag^ creeps on. For we find, from inter- 
nal evidence, that this poem was written after the Iliad, 
(i) because it seems to be a sequel to the half-told story 
of the latter, and {2) because many of the sufferings 

13. IHad, XVII, 645. 

14. Ibid. XV, 605. 
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foretold as about to happen to the conquerors of Troy, 
are herein fulfilled. 

What toils by land ! where mixt in fatal fight 
Such numbers fell, such heroes sunk to night : 
There Ajax great, Achilles there the brave, 
There wise Patroclus, fill an early grave. 
There too my son »s 

The Iliad is a dramatic poem and full of adlion, 
whereas the Odyssey is written in a story-telling style ; 
the former being the work of Homer's youth when his 
mind was most vigorous, the latter of his old age. So 
it is that in the Odyssey Homer is compared to the 
setting sun: his grandeur remains when his vigour is 
gone. The tone of the two poems is not the same, 
neither are the sublimities of the' same order, and we do 
not find that avalanche of pathos upon pathos, the same 
versatility, display of rhetorical skill, or recurrence of 
truthful images as in the Iliad. His fables and stories 
of wonderful travel are like the ebb of the tide, when 
the mighty ocean is gathered into itself. The descrip- 
tion of certain storms, the stoiy of the Cyclops,"^ and 
several others, are, however, monuments of genius ; and 
though I say the Odyssey bears signs of having been 
written in old age, it was the old age of Homer. 
Throughout the poem prolixity usurps the place of 
adlion; and I have made this digression for the purpose 
of showing how closely the Sublime borders on the 



15. Odyssey, III, 109. 
x6. Ibid. IX. i8a. 
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Ridiculous, as in the case of the " wind-bag,*^^ and some 
of the followers of Ulysses fed by Circe like swine,"* 
whom Zoilus'» calls " squeaking pigg^ies." Such too is 
the story of Jupiter reared by doves, and the ship- 
wreck when Ulysses went ten days without food,** 
besides that incredible slaughter of the suitors," of 
which it can only be said that they are heaven-sent 
dreams. 

There is another reason why the Odyssey is worth 
reading, namely, that you will thence learn how the 
decline of pathos in great writers degenerates into 
detail and a too faithful attention to particulars ; thus 
the description of the house and family of Ulysses is 
more like low comedy" than anything else. 

X, 

In this chapter we will see if there is any other way 
to make compositions sublime. And I think there cer- 
tainly is for all writers who are careful to seledl and 
combine the most important of such propositions as are 
accidently thrown in their way, whilst they are pursuing 
and elaborating the subjcdl matter. A happy seledlion 

17. Odyssey, X, 17. 
z8. Ibid. X, 24T. 

19. Author of a work condemning the Iliad and Odyssey, in 
consequence of which he was killed by the people. 

20. Odyssey, XII, 447. 

21. Ibid. XXII. 

22. Comedy is defined by Aristotle to be a pidhire of the frailties 
of the lower part of mankind, to distinguish it from Tragedy, 
which is an exhibition of the misfortunes of the great 
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and harmonious combination go far towards establish- 
ing the reputation of an orator. The sufferings which 
the amorous Sappho* infli^ls on her frenzied lovers are 
all drawn from contingent circumstances, and from 
nature itself, but the real skill of the poetess consists 
solely in the choice and the combination thereof. 

I. 
Blest as th' immortal gods is he, 
The youth who fondly sits by thee, 
And hears and sees thee all the while 
Softly speak and sweetly smile. 

II. 
'Twas this deprived my soul of rest. 
And raised such tumults in my breast ; 
For while I gazed, in transports tost. 
My breath was gone, my voice was lost. 

III. 
My bosom glowed; the subtle flame 
Ran quick through all my vital frame; 
O'er my dim eyes a darkness hung; 
, My ears with hollow murmurs rung. 

IV. 
In dewy damps my limbs were chilled; 
My blood with gentle horrors thrilled; 
My feeble pulse forgot to play; 
I fainted, sunk, and died away.^ 

I. A famous poetess, bom at Mitylene about B.C. 620. 
3. Compare the following translations by Catullus and 
Boileau : — 

lUe ml par esse deo videtur, 
Ille, si fas est, superare divos. 
Qui sedens adversus identidem te 

Spe(5tat, et audit 
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Is it not admirable how Sappho here connedis to- 
gether soul, body, tongue, eyes, and flesh, differing as 
they do one from the other, and is cold and hot, sense- 
less and sensible by turns ? She is either in terror or 
at the point of death, exhibiting, not one passion, but a 
combination of many. All such passions are, indeed, 
common to all lovers; but here the choice of the most 
refined, and a due combination thereof, constitute the 
chief beauty of the piece, just as Homer in his ship- 
wrecks chooses the most important of attendant circum- 



Dulce ridentem ; misero quod omnes 
Ertpit sensus mihi : nam simul te, 
Lesbia, adspexi, nihil est super mt 

Quod loquar amens. 

Linqua sed torpet : tenuis sub artus 
Flamma dimanat : sonitu suopte 
Tinniunt aures : gemina teguntur 

Lumina nocte. 



Heureux ! qui piis de toi, pour toi seule soupire : 
Qui jouit du plaisir de t'entendre parler : 
Qui te voit quelquefois doucement lui sourire : 
Les dieux, dans son bonheut, peuvent-ils T^galer? 

Je sens de veine en veine une subtile flamme 
Courir par tout mon corps, sit6t que je le vois : 
£t dans les doux transports, oil s'^gare men ime, 
Je ne saurais trouver de langue, ni de voix. 

Un nuage confus se r^pand sur ma vue, 

Je n'entends plus, je tombe en de douces langueurs ; 

£t pfile sans haleine, interdite, ^perdue, 

Un frisson me saisit, je tremble, je me meuxs. 
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Stances, whereas the authors of the " Arimaspia" thinks 
the following worthy to be called sublime : — 

This must our minds in constant wonder keep: — 
Men live away from land on the great deep. 
A wretched lot is theirs —a life of pain — 
They raise their eyes to heaven, but in vain. 
So all day long, »vhile life's short taper bums. 
They pray and retch, and retch and pray by turns. 

This, however, has more tinsel about it than terror. 

Let us compare Homer's manner of telling a similar 

story. 

— As when 
On some tall vessel, from beneath the clouds 
A giant billow, tempest-nurs'd, descends : 
The deck is drench'd in foam; the stormy wind 
Howls in the shrouds: th' affrighted seamen quail 
In fear, but little way from death removed. 4 

Aratuss tried to improve this last line by changing it 
into the following words : — 

From death divided by a two-inch plank.* 

which at once lowers the conception and leaves it hol- 
low, instead of being full of terror. This arises from 
defining the danger,^ making a thin plank the barrier 

3. Aristeas Proconnesius, an epic poet, who flourished about 
the time of Croesus, and is said to have reappeared among the 
living 340 years after his death. 

4. Iliad, XV, 624. 

5. Author of two astronomical poems. Flourished B.C. 270. 

6. Phaenomena, 299. 

7. "If a vessel is three fingers thick," said Anacharsis, "the 
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between the sailors an d death. H omer does not attempt 
any definition, but describes the wretched crew in a 
state of uncertainty and suspense, regarding each suc- 
ceeding moment as their last He has also called 
onomatopcBia to his aid, and the harsh and rugged 
sounds help wonderfully to express the extent of the 
danger. Archilochus® has done the same in his " Ship- 
wreck," and Demosthenes, speaking of the news which 
had just arrived, says : "It was evening when the 
courier arrived who brought word of the capture of 
Elatea. The presidents immediately rose, though in the 
middle of supper, and hurried away; some to the forum, 
where they drove out the tradesmen and fired their 
shops, others to apprise the generals and summon the 
public crier."9 

Such writers purify, so to speak, their very excellen- 
cies, choosing out the best of each kind, and admitting 
nothing unseemly or pedantic into their compositions 
to fill up. For such are only a defedl, like chippings 
or scrapings of stone in buildings, though these, when 
put together and fitted one to another, certainly have 

sailors are so far from death." Compare the following quotations, 
where the same idea is found. 

I nunc, et ventis animum committe, dolato 

Confisus ligno, digitis a morte remotus 

Quatuor aut septem, si sit latissima tseda. —Juvenal, XII, 57. 

Curatoris eget, qui navem mercibus implet 

Ad summum latus, et tabuUl distinguitur unda. — Ibid. XIV, 286. 

8. A native of Faros and inventor of the iambic measure, 
Ars Poetica, 70. Quinctilian, X, i. 53. 
, 9. De coron&, ch. ^3. 
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the ef!e6l of giving size and something like grandeur 
to the whole. 

XI. 

Amplification is an excellence in composition 
worthy to be ranked with those I have mentioned above; 
being, in fa<fl, a torrent of great images rolling one upon 
another, and by their united force producing the Sub- 
lime. In whatever way, however, this end is attained, 
whether by a treatment of common places, skill, 
strengthening the subje6l-matter, argument, or a nice 
distribution of aclions and passions, the orator should 
bear in mind that none of these is complete without 
sublimity, except, perhaps, in the case of pity or con- 
tempt. One might as well take the vital principle from 
the human body, as the Sublime from any of the other 
augmentatives. Each one would immediately lose its 
toi>e and force, if not aided by sublimities. How far 
this differs from what I said before, when speaking of 
choice and combination of excellencies, and what dis- 
tindlion there is between sublimities and augmentatives, 
I will now briefly define. 

XII. 

Amplification, according to the rhetoricians, is a 
style of language which imparts grandeur to the subjedl. 
But this might apply equally well to sublimity, pathos, 
or tropes, and therefore I give the following as the true 
distindlion. The Sublime consists in elevation : but 
amplification in number also ; and the former is often 
the result of an isolated thought ; the latter always of 
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accumulation. Therefore I define amplification to be a 
filling out from contingent matter, which strengthens 
the argument by the very delay, though, from a logical 
point of view, nothing is adlually proved. (Hiatus). 

The orator, therefore, who has to excite the passions 
of his hearers should be full of fire : but the other (the 
philosopher) should sustain a stately and dignified 
appearance — not so as to be frigid, but only less sudden 
and less vehement in his emotions. 

Such, Terentian, I hold to be the difference between 
Cicero and Demosthenes as orators, if indeed we 
Greeks may be allowed to judge. The latter indulges 
in abrupt sublimity, the former in flow of language. 
Demosthenes comes down like a thunderbolt and car- 
ries everything before him : Cicero is like a spreading 
fire. The Demosthenic style is fitted for excessive 
emotions, when it is necessary to petrify the audience : 
the Ciceronian to refute by number and force of argu- 
ments, and is chiefly adapted for commonplace topics, 
history, physiological disquisitions, &c., &c. 

XIII. 

You must know from your study of IJlato's Republic 
that he too has sometimes a sublime flow of language. 
" Men," he says, " who are devoid of wisdom and vir- 
tue, and who spend all their time in feasting and enjoy- 
ing themselves, sink every day lower and lower in the 
scale of humanity, and err all their lives. For they 
never look up or try to raise themselves to the level of 
Truth, neither have they ever tasted any real or pure 
pleasure ; but bent downwards, like cattle, to earth and 
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the dinner-table, they lead a life of debauch.' From 
envy and covetousness they kick and butt at each other 
with iron hoofs and horns, and insatiable greed proves 
in the end their common ruin.** 

The same writer teaches us, also, to attain sublimity 
by imitating* the works and emulating the glory of the 
great poets and historians of former days. And we 
know that many men derive their inspiration from 
extraneous sources, just as the Pythian priestess ob- 
tained her prophetic power and knowledge of the future 
by inhaling a divine vapour which rose from a hole in 
the ground. Such men, even without much natural 
genius, may turn aside into their own souls some 
streams from the ancient founts of sublimity, and so 
revel in the inspiration of others. Herodotus is not the 
only writer who made himself Homeric. There was 
Stesichorus 3 long before, and Archilochus, and more 
especially Plato,* who drew much from that source. 



I. " ^veluti pecora quae natura prona atque ventri obedi- 

cntia finxit."— Sallust in Cat. i. 
3. Spedlatpr, No. 279. 

3. A poet who defamed Helen and was punished with blindness 
by her brothers, Castor and Pollux, but had his sight restored on 
writing an apology. 

4. Plato, in his Republic, speaks very much in disfavour of 
poets, and calls them dangerous members of society. This arose 
from his own failure in that branch of literature and consequent 

envy of Homer's fame, apropos of which Disraeli writes,— " 

perceiving that he could not surpass his inimitable original, he 
employed this insidious manner of depreciating his works." — Curi- 
osities of Literature. 
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Nor can this be called plagiarism : it is merely imitation 
of style. And Plato is never so sublime as when seem- 
ing to contend with Homer for pre-eminence — ^an un- 
known amateur against an acknowledged master — not, 
however, entirely to the disadvantage of the former. 
" Such rivalry," says Hesiod, " is good for mortals." s 
And truly it is a noble struggle wherein even the van- 
quished gain glcMy ! ' 

XIV. 

So we, in our compositions, should consider how 
Homer, Plato, Demosthenes, or, in history, Thucydides, 
would have expressed the same idea. For by refledling 
on their works our souls will be exalted to the proper 
standard, and in a still greater degree if we ask our- 
selves how these writers would be affedled by any com- 
position which they might chance to hear read. It is no 
light matter to constitute such a tribunal, the judges 
and witnesses heroes like these, and to fancy oneself 
bound to render an account before them of one's own 
writings. Then, again, a man should consider in what 
light posterity will view these things, and if he fears 
that at best his works will have but an ephemeral exis- 
tence, he may rest assured that he has not yet attained 
the " Sublime." 

XV. 

Images are very effedlive of sublimity, and are gene- 
rally defined to be "any conception, from whatever 

5. Works and Days, 25. 
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source, suggestive of language," though more stridliy 
speaking an image is something seen through the 
medium of enthusiasm or emotion, and placed as it 
were before the eyes of the audience.' The special aim 
of the rhetorical image is to astonish : the poetical 
image is used for the sake of perspicuity, but both unite 
in producing emotion." 

O mother, I beseech thee, hound not on me 
Thy Furies, bloody-visaged, snake-like forms, 
Which leap around me in their horrid dance. 3 
Alas she'll slay me. Whither can I flee ? 4 

Here the poet not only sees the Erinnies himself, but 
makes his audience see them too. 

Euripides is more successful in Love and Madness 
than in the treatment of any other passion, though he 
has by no means left the others untried. In spite of 
not being naturally tragic in his conceptions, he has 
forced himself, in some instances, to become so, and 
like the lion in Homer, 

with his tail he lashes both his flanks 

And sides, as though to rouse his utmost rage.s 

1. Cicero, in his Tusculan Questions, says of Homer ; — "Quae 
regio, quae ora, quae species formae, quae pugna, qui motus homi- 
num, qui ferarum, non ita eicpidhis est ut quae ipse non viderit, 
nos ut videremus effiecerit ? 

2. •' Poetry sprang from ease and was consecrated to pleasure; 
whereas eloquence arose from necessity and qims at convidtion." — 
Goldsmith, Essay XIV. 

3. Orestes, 255. 

4. Iphigenia Taur., 291. 

5. Iliad XX, 170. 

3—2 
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When Phoebus gives the reins of the chariot of the sun 
into Phaeton's hands, he says, 

Away, my son, and cautiously avoid 
The Lybian atmosphere ; its rarity 
Will let thy chariot through. But thou towards 
The seven dewy Pleiads steer thyi»urse. 
At this the eager boy jumped up in haste, 
Seized on the reins, and o'er the coursers' backs 
Let fall the lash ; they towards the blue serene 
Sped in their giddy course. The anxious sire 
Mounted on Sirius followed close behind, 
Warning his child, * Drive here, now there.' — ^ 

The poet's soul here seems to be sailing away into the 
blue sky, and running the same risks as the- luckless 
charioteer. 

^schylus is most daring in his images, both with and 
without success. The following is an example of his 
felicity. 

Seven champions fierce, followed by seven fierce bands, 

Slaying a bull above a black-rimmed shield. 

And touching with their hands the stream of blood, 

By Mars, Bellona, and blood-loving Terror 

Made oath.7 

The sublimity of this quotation consists in the cold- 
blooded manner in which the seven champions took 
oath to die ; though sometimes the conceptions of this 
poet are rude and unpolished in the extreme. He has 



6. From the Phaeton, a lost play. 

7. Seven against Thebes, 42. 
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written, however, a fine passage respecting the palace 
of Lycurgus at the coming of Bacchus. 

The maddened house leaps like a Bacchanal. ^ 
which is softened down by Euripides into 

And all the mount joined in the Bacchic dance.9 

Sophocles is by no means inferior in his descriptions 
to the two poets I have just mentioned ; as for instance 
in the death of (Edipus,'° the prodigies at his burial, 
and the appearance of Achilles over his own tomb, " 
which last has been told by no one more beautifully 
than by Simonides." 

Poetical images are not confined to the possihlcy 
whereas the great beauty of the rhetorical image con- 
sists in its pra<flicability and truth. The parabasis '^ 
too is out of place when the story is fabulous and based 
upon impossibilities; and the orators of the present 



8. Lost play. 

9. Bacchse, 725. 

10. CEdipus Coloneus. 

11. Polyxena, a lost play. 

12. Thus charadterized by Wordsworth ; — 

O ye, who patiently explore 
The wreck of Herculanean lore, 

What rapture could ye seize ! 
Some Theban fragment, or tmroll 
One precious, tender-hearted scroll 

Qipure Simonides. 

13. In Old Comedy, the chorus used to come forward and ad- 
dress the audience in the poet's name; but such remarks were in 
no way conne(5led with the plot. This w^ called the parabasis 
or digression. 
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day, who fneqnendj or in dus i cspe cly siioald 
bertbat Orestes is aia/ wbcn be cries out 



Let 90, tfioa haiftefal one; aar ciasp Me das 
As if to bad Me bffinng ioio bdL>« 



Tbe rhetorical image is prodoclire of action and pas- 
sicMi^aiid wbenused in argument, not onbr persuades, 
but compefcty gains 0¥er the audience: Demostbenes 
says, ^ Suppose a noise to be beard in front of tbe 
courts, and some one to cry out tbat tbe prison was 
broken <^ien and tbe prisoners all esc^pii^ ; no one, in 
sucb a case, young or idd, would refuse bis aid to tbe 
utmost of bis power. And if then another came sud- 
denly forward and said it was Innocrates who let them 
out, the £^ty man would be torn to pieces on the 
spot.*^ So Hyperides,"^ when defending himself for 
baring brought forward a IhII to make the slaves free, 
said, **" It is not the statesman who passes this measure, 
but tbe battle of Cbaeionea.* This image strei^ftbens 
very much his argument : and the more so as it is the 
nature of all of us to heed what is most forcible, and 
we are lavouraUy disposed rather towards the astonish- 
ing, although the imagery prevents us frtHn seeii^ how 
it sqyplies, than to any argument, however logicaL Nor 
is there anything extraordinary in this, since wherever 
two minds or bodies are united into <me, the influence 
of the weaker becomes merged in that of the stronger. 

14. Orestes, 264. 

15. Against Timociates, near tbe end. 

16 An Attic Orator, bom about B.C 396^ and pot to death bjr 
Antipate r after the battle of Ciannon in the year B.C 323. 
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XVI. 

We now come to figures, which, if properly used, are 
most effedlive ; though on this subject we shall only be 
able to touch lightly. 

Demosthenes caused the Athenians to fight the 
battle of Chseronea, and was afterwards called upon to 
defend himself for having instigated the people to take 
up arms against Philip. He says, " Ye did not err, O 
ye who fought for the freedom of Greece. And ye 
have home-proofs of this j for neither did they err who 
did battle at Marathon, Salamis, and Plataea." Then, as 
if suddenly inspired, he swore by his country's greatest 
heroes': — " It is not possible for you to err : I swear by 
those who formerly met the same danger at Marathon." 
And so, by what I shall call an apostrophe, he deifies 
the soldiers of Marathon, and excites all to emulate 
their valour, at the same time pouring the balm of 
consolation into the wounds of the state, and making 
his hearers forget their recent defeat at Chaeronea in 
the recolledlion of their immortal vidlory at Marathon. 

The germ pf this oath is to be found in Eupolis, ' 
where he says. 

No, by my glorious fight at Marathon, 
They shall not mock me with impunity. > 

Oaths, however, are not to be introduced at random ; 

1. An Athenian who wrote comedies, all of which are lost. 

2. Translationem hie primum omnium tradidit, quamquam 
semina ejus quaedam citra nomen ipsum apud Aristotelem reperi- 
untur."— Quinctilian, III, 6. 
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the time, manner, and cause most be seporatdy and 
carefully omsidered. In the latter case the oath is 
bald, and used before men whom no present calamity 
afflicts ; nor does the poet deify wuMj and swear by 
their valour to inspire his hearers with the same spirit 
of darii^, but by an inanimate thii^, the battle. 
Demosthenes, on the other hand, nses his oath to van^ 
quished men, in order that they may not feel their 
defeat. And these few words contain, not only a proof 
of the corredlness of the orator's pcdicy, but praise for 
past, and ezhofftati<m to fatnre exertions. But because 
Demosthenes suddenly remembers he is speaking of 
defeats, and swearing by vidlories, he turns bade and 
assigns a proper expressi<m to eadi battle, showing that 
we must keep coed even under the greatest excitement. 
"" Those," he adds, ^ who formerty nut the same danger 
at Marathon, those Mho fought by sea at Salamis and 
Artemisium, and those who were drawn up in battle 
array at Plataea." He never uses the word "con- 
quered," but keeps it concealed as being the reverse ci 
what happened at Chseronea. Then, anticipating his 
audience, he adds, " AH of whom, O iEschines,^ and 
not the vidlorious only, were buried at the public ex- 
pense." 



XVII. 

Let me briefly observe that whilst Figures naturally 
contribute to the Sublime, they in their turn derive 
much of their efficacy from it. It is necessary, how- 

3. Ifis great rival orator. 
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ever, to be very cautious in our use of them, especially 
when the person addressed is a king, prince, or some- 
one in authority. For such a man would be angry at 
finding himself outwitted, like a schoolboy, by skilful 
sophistry, and though he might conceal his indignation, 
he would, from that moment, be deaf to all persuasion. 
A figure, therefore, is most effedlive when it cannot be 
detedled/ * 

Sublimity and pathos tend very much to ward off 
suspicion from figures ; for in the natural brilliancy of 
these two, the artificial figure lies safely hidden. The 
phrase "By those of Marathon" sufficiently proves 
how all attempt at art is lost in the eclat of the figure 
itself. And as weaker lights are obscured by the rays 
of the sun, so are rhetorical sophisms concealed by the 
Sublime. In drawing, too, we have light and shade 
on the same surface, though the light parts seem to 
meet the eye first and lie nearer to us ; and as a par- 
allel case we may say that pathos and sublimity first 
touch our souls, vihiltjigures are wrapt in the darkness 
of the background. 

XVIII. 

Questions also have a peculiar force of their own in 
oratory. " Tell me, do you wish to run about asking one 
another what new thing has happened ? What newer 
thing could happen than that a Macedonian should be 
enslaving Greece? Is Philip dead? No, but he is ilL 

I. " Quanto si mostra men, tantb € pid beUa."— Tasso. 
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What matters that? Should this cme die, yoa would 
soon raise up another Philip against yoo." ' Again the 
orator says, ^ Let as set sail for Macedonia. But 
where shall we land ? The war itself will discover to 
us Philip's weak points." * Simply told, this story would 
have very little effedl, bat the interrogative form makes 
it at once more sublime and more persuasive. Pathos 
is ever most powerful when it does not seem to be 
laboured, but such as the opportunity suggests. And 
as in everyday life men answer questions on the spar 
of the moment and without giving themsdves time Uxt 
reflection, so these answers deceive the audience into 
believing them prompted by the occasion and not pre- 
Tiously prepared. 

XIX. 
"Joining together* says Xenophon, "their shields, they 
pushed on, they fought, they slew, they died.** ' This 
passage shows how compositions may be improved by 
the occasional omission of a conjimdlion. Eurylochus 
in the Odyssey says, 

We went, Ulysses ! (such was thy commaiid ) 

Thro' the lone thicket, thro' the desert land. 

A palace m a woody vale we found 

Brown with dark forests, thick with shades around. 

The want of conjundlions here has the double efiedl of 
seeming to accelerate and retard, and is called asyndetcu 

X. Philippic L 

2. Ibid. 

X. In Agesilas, ch. 2, sec. 12. 

2. Book X, 251. 
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XX. 

Several figures, following one upon another, but not 
connedled together, mutually communicate force, per- 
suasive eloquence and beauty, as for instance, in the 
following passage from the Oration against Midias. 
"One man who assaults another may do many things 
which cannot be expressed in words — ^by his manner; 
by his look, by his voice."' Then, so as not to harp on the 
same string, he flies off to other asyndeta and repeti- 
tions,— "by his manner, by his look, by his voice; at one 

moment insulting, at another hostile : sometimes with 
his knuckles, sometimes on the forehead." Order is 
productive, of smooth-speaking ; but Pathps is the 
child of confusion. And the orator here a<5ls as the 
assailant, his blows falling thick and fast upon his judges. 
Then he bursts forth again, like a hurricane — "Some- 
times with his knuckles, sometimes on the forehead. 
These things excite and irritate men who are not used to 
be insulted; but it is impossible to reproduce such mat- 
ters in evidence." So by the constant succession and 
repetition of these figures he preserves the nature of 
his asyndeta; and with him order is disorder, and disor- 
der, regularity. 

XXI. 

For the sake of experiment add the conjuncflions, as* 
the followers of Isocrates do. " Nor must I leave out 
this fadl, that an assailant can do much, in the first 

I. Ch. 21. 
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pbtce by his maimer^ then again by his look, and lastly 
by his voice.'' Yon see at once that by levelling the 
words into such smooth-flowing language, the vigour 
of the pathos is extinguished and lost For as, by 
binding the bodies and limbs of runners, you deprive 
them of their speed, so Pathos loses all its force if fet- 
tered by conjun^ons. Its freedom is gone, nor does it 
any longer seem like a missile hurled from a balista.' 

XXII. 

Hyperbata bdcHig to a similar dass, being words or 
thoughts disturbed frtnn their natural order, and as such 
speciaUy conducive to pathos. Men who experience 
the several emotions of anger, fear, grief, envy, or any 
other of the passions which are conmion to mankind, 
often jump from one point to another, beginning with 
the middle, ending with the beginning, and, seeming to 
be whirled about by a shifting wind, transpose their 
words and thoughts in a wonderfrd manner. These 
transpositions are called hyperbcUay and it is by the aid 
of such hyperbata that the best writers have been so 
successful in their imitations of nature. How does 
Dionysius of Phocaea express himself ? " The critical 
moment has arrived, O men of Ionia, which must decide 
whether we are to be free men or slaves — ^nay fugitives. 
Some misery ye will have to endure, but in the end ye 
will be able to overcome your enemies.*^ The gram- 



I. An engine used in ancient war£ue for throwing laige 
stones, &c. ■ 

I. Herodotus, Bk VI, ii. 
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matical order is as follows : — " O men of Ionia, now is 
the time for exertion; for the critical moment' has 
arrived." The speaker passed over the usual form of 
greeting, " men of Ionia," in order to make his audi- 
ence think the matter too pressing to admit of such 
rhetorical conventionalities. And instead of going on 
to say that great exertions are necessary, he first gives 
them the cause, which is the critical state of affairs, so 
that his words do not appear to have been prepared for 
the occasion, but rather suggested by the impending 
danger. 

Thucydides is even more skilful in separating by 
hyperbata such things as seem naturally inseparable. 
Demosthenes, too, frequently indulges in this style, and 
carries away his hearers with him into the dangers of 
long transpositions, where every thought seems to rise 
spontaneously and without preparation. He sometimes 
breaks off suddenly, and introduces an entirely new 
topic, weaving one subjedl into another, and destroying 
all semblance of order, until at last his hearers tremble 
for the success of his conclusion. Then, suddenly, he 
brings them round in a wonderful manner to the point 
he had broken off at, and finishes the original argu- 
ment as if he had never left it, except that he resumes 
it much strengthened by the very length and danger 
of the hyperbata.3 



a. Literally, •' Our affairs stand upon a razor's edge. " 
3. •' A man, therefore, may be called eloquent who transfers 
the passion or sentiment with which he is moved himself into the 
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XXIII. 

• 

POLYPTOTES,' crowdings j* changes^ 2sA' gradations * 
are very ornamental, and produdlive of both Sublimity 
and Pathos. There are changes of case, time, person, 
and number ; but as regards niunber it is not only the 
use of the singular where the plural might be expelled, 

breast of another."— The Bee, VII. Cicero thus defines the true 
orator: — "Vehemens ut procella, excitatus ut torrens, incensus 
ut fulmen; tonat, fiilgurat, et rapidis eloquentiae fludtibus cundta 
proruit et perturbat" 

1. Several cases orinflexions of the same word occurring in the 
same paragraph, as — 

Haeret pede pes, densusque viro vir. 

When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war. 

2. The Greek word, which is here rendered by a meaningless 
English equivalent, will be better understood from the following 
example : — 

Man's love is of man*s life a thing apart: 
Tis woman's whole existence : man may range 
The court, camp, church, the vessel and the mart ; 
Sword, gown, gain, glory, offer in exchange 
Pride, fame, ambition, to fill up his heart ; 
And few there are whom these cannot estrange. 
Men have all these resources : we, but one — 
To love again, and be again undone. — Don Juan. 

3. Of changes, Longinus gives example in the text. 

4. " How shall they call on him in whom they have not be- 
lieved? and how shall they believe in him of whom they have not 
heard ? and how shall they hear without a preacher ? and bow 
shall they preach unless they be sent ?"— Romans, x, 14. 
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that helps to adorn any conceit; but the converse also 
is equally effedlive. 

Along the shore a countless Aosi appear, 
Moving in all dire<5tions.S 

This use of the singular here is the more remarkable, 
as it is generally the plural number which imparts mag- 
nificence to the subje<fl. 

Alas ! those nuptials, 
Which gave us birth, and having given birth. 
Again sowed in the field the self-same seed. 
And made us fathers, brothers, sons at once. 
Daughters, and wives and mothers, and whatever 
Are most disgraceful deeds among mankind.^ 

All these plurals denote CEdipus on the one hand and 
Jocasta on the other, though the use of this figure 
seems to have multiplied their misfortunes. Another 
poet writes, 

And HecStors and Sarpedons both rushed forth. 7 

and Plato, speaking about the Athenians, says, '* No 
Pelopses, or Cadmuses, or -^gyptuses, or Danauses 
dwell with us; but we Greeks, with no foreign mixture, 
inhabit, etc."^ The crowding together of these plurals 
makes the passage more emphatic, though this must 
not be done unless the subjedl-matter is adapted for 
augmentation, number, hyperbole, and pathos, severally 

$. By an unknown poet. 

6. CEdipus Tyrannus, 1417. 

7. Attributed to iEschylus. 

8. In Menexeno. 
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or colle^lively. To tack on too much tinsel is pedantic 
in the extreme. 

XXIV. 

The singular number often beautifully expresses the 
plural " Then the whole Peloponnesus was at vari- 
ance."' And, "At the exhibition of the Capture of 
Miletus by Phrynichus,* the theatre burst into tears.'' 
For to produce scattered bodies under the form of one, 
gives an idea of solidity and unison. The cause of this 
is the unexpedledness of the change: the result is vehe- 
;nent and forcible pathos. 

XXV. 

The historical present^ that is, using the present tense 
to describe past events, seems to'bring the subje<5l before 
our very eyes. Xenophon writes, " Some one having 
fallen under Cyrus's horse, and being trampled upon, 
plunges his dagger into the horse's belly. The animal 
rears and kicks, and throws Cyrus off."' Thucydides, 
too, often writes like this. 

XXVI. 
A SUDDEN address to the audience often adds vigour 

t. Demosthenes, de Corond. 

2. A tragedian who flourished about B.C. 483. This play cost 
him one thousand drachmas, imposed as a fine for thus reminding 
the Athenians of their misfortunes. — Herodotus, VI. 

I. De Cyri Institut., VII. 
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to the subjedl, making them, as it were, the heroes of 
the story and running the same risks. 

The warring nations meet, the battle roars; 
Thick beats the combat on the sounding prores. 
Thou wouldst have thought, so furious was their fire, 
No force could tame them, and no toil could tire.' 

Again Aratus, 

In that month trust not to the faithless sea.* 

And Herodotus ; " You will sail upwards from Elephan- 
tina, and then you will come into a smooth plain. 
Having passed through this country, you will get into 
another boat and sail twelve days, when you will come 
to a great city called Meroe."3 The historian seems by 
his description to carry you with him through all these 
places, and to show you what you really only hear. 
Even a greater effetl is produced by addressing one 
individual instead of many: such a one is excited and 
rendered more susceptible by a diredl appeal to himself, 
and himself alone. 

Thus were they battling in the dreadful fight: 
But Tydeus' warrior son thou couldst not tell 
To which side he belonged — now here —now there. 4 

XXVII. 

When a writer,, who is telling a story about any one, 
suddenly puts his language into the first person, as if 

I. Iliad, XV, 697. 2. Phaenomena, 287. 

3. Book II, 29. 4. Iliad V, 85. 

4 
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the hero of the story was adlually speaking, his compo- 
sition will probably not be wanting in pathos. 

While loudly Hedlor to the Trojans call'd 

To assail the ships, and leave the bloody spoils: 

•• Whom I elsewhere, and from the ships aloof 

Shall find, my hand shall doom him on the spot; . 

For him no funeral pyre his kin shall light, 

Or male or female, but before the wall 

Our city's dogs his mangled flesh shall tear." ^ 

The poet here abruptly changes into the first person 
and makes Hedlor speak for himself; thus anticipating 
the reader instead of coldly preparing by such words as, 
" And He(flor said." This figure is to be used when 
the opportunity is pressing and there is no time for 
delay, but it is necessary to pass from person to person 
without giving any warning. So also in Hecataeus:* — 
" Ceyx, who thought these matters of moment, immedi- 
ately ordered the Heraclid^e to leave the country. * For 
I cannot help you; and in order to save yourself and 
me, go to some other country.' " Demosthenes makes 
the change of person pathetic in a different manner. 
" Are there none among you angry at what this 
scoundrel and shameless one has done ? The wretch 

who O thou villain, thy audacious tongue restrained 

by no bars or doors, which indeed one might have broken 
through " Before the sentence is complete, the 



1. Iliad XV, 346. 

2. A Milesian, and the first historian, says Suidas, who wrote 
in prose. 

3. Orat. in Aristogeit. 
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orator, from the vehemence of his emotion, breaks into 
the second person, and although by thus addressing 
Aristogeiton he appears to lose sight of his argument, 
he in reality very much strengthens it. The speech 
of Penelope in the Odyssey is very similar. 

What will the suitors ? must my servant train 
Th' allotted labours of the day refrain, 
For them to form some exquisite repast ? 
Heav'n grant this festival may prove theu: last i 
Or, if they stiU must Uve, from me remove 
The double plague of luxury and love 1 
Forbear, ye sons of insolence! forbear, 
In riot to consume a wretched heir. 
In the young soul illustrious thought to raise, 
Were ye not tutor'd with Ulysses' praise?* 

XXVIII. 

Periphrasis, or Circumlocution, is also very univer- 
sally recognized as effedlive of sublimity. For just as 
in music any note is softened by the addition of cer- 
tain chords, so in composition a thought or conceit is 
toned down by Periphrasis ; especially if moderately 
used, and harmoniously and skilfully blended. Plato 
writes at the beginning of his funeral oration, " We 
have now done our duty to these men, who proceed on 
the inevitable journey ; escorted publicly by the state, 
and each man privately by his own friends and rela- 
tives.'* He has called death the " inevitable journey," 
and the discharge of funeral rites a " public escort by 

4. Book IV, 681. 

4—2 
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the state," thps, with the aid of Periphrasis, beautifully 
harmonizing a conceit, which in itself was of a very 
simple nature. Xenophon says^ **You think labour 
the chief element of happiness in life, and possess 
besides an invaluable treasure, for you delight more in 
praise than in anj^hing else." ' Instead of simply say- 
ii^S> ** yc ^re willing to work," he extended the idea as 
above and conferred much dignity on his encomium. 
There is an inimitable example of this in Herodotus: 
" Those Scythians who sacked the temple of Venus 
were punished by the goddess with the female dis- 
ease." ' 

XXIX. 

Periphrasis should, however, be sparely used, or 
otherwise it loses its force and sinks into nonsense. For 
this reason they laugh at Plato when he writes that " no 
" silver or golden Plutus is to be eredted in the city," ' 
because, say they, had he prohibited the possession of 
cattle, it is evident he would have said,, '* No ovine or 
taurine Plutus."' 

In what degree Figures are effedlive of the Sublime 
has now been sufficiently discussed, and from what I 
have said it is certain they render compositions more 
pathetic and more vigorous ; pathos being as much an 



1. Cyropaedia, Book I. 

2. Book I, io5a 

. I. De Legibus, V. 
2. Plutus means either *• wealth " or the " god " who presides 
over riches. 
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ingredient of sublimity as true delineation of charadler 
in any work is a source of pleasure to the reader. 

XXX 

Since in composition the subjedl-matter is frequently 
illustrated by the language or phraseology, it is time to 
turn our attention for a while to Didlion, and observe 
how effedlive is a careful choice of words and phrases. 
From this source all great writers have obtained sub- 
limity, beauty, vigour, strength, power, and whatever 
other excellencies there may be, and have as it were 
infused a living soul into their works. Beautiful lan- 
guage illuminates the subjedl, but is not to be made 
use of except in fit places ; for to dress commoii-place 
events in sublime didlion is like putting a great tragic 
mask ■ on a little child's face. 

XXXL 

The following from Anacreon * is forcible and genu- 
ine, 

No longer now in Thrace I dwell, &c 



I. The fame of Roscius sprung, in a great measure, from the 
fadl that he was the first Roman adtor who eriier appeared in public 
without a mask. 

I. There are many drinking-songs and lyrical poems attributed 
to Anacreon, but now generally admitted to be spurious. The 
genuine remains of his writings are few and fragmentary. By a 
dose imitation of the real or supposed style of this poet, Tom 
Moore gained for himself the title of the "English Anacreon." 
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as too that passage from Theopompus," " Philip is very 
clever at swallowing affronts," seems to me decidedly 
expressive, though Caecilius, I know not why, sees it in 
a contrary light Vulgarity is often more striking than 
beautiful language, and terms and expressions taken 
from every day life are invariably the most persuasive. 
To "swallow affronts'* is perspicuous in the highest 
degree, and well expresses the mean and cringing be- 
haviour of an ambitious and time-serving man. Hero- 
dotus writes : " Cleomenes in his madness cut up 
his flesh into little pieces with- a knife, until, having 
made mince-meat of himself, he expired." 3 Again he 
says, "Pythes fought near the ship till he was all 
hacked to pieces." * This borders on vulgarity, but is 
far from wanting in expressive power. 

XXXII. 

As regards number of metaphors ' Caecilius sides 
with those who allow only two or three together. De- 
mosthenes, however, is the best guide. The proper time 
for the use of metaphors is when emotions rush down, 
one upon another, like a catara(5l, and the importance of 

* 

2. A pupil of I Socrates who, comparing him with Ephorus, 
s£iid he wanted a curb, the latter a spur. 

3. Book VI, 25. 

4. Book VII, i8i. "Others dissevered and cut in twain by 
chain shot, fought with the half of their bodies which remained in . 
revenge for the other half that was slain." — Goldsmith. 

I. On Metaphors consult Spedlator, No. 595, and Goldsmith's 
Essays, No. XVL 
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the occasion seems to justify the number. " Blood- 
stained, accursed traitors, who have ruined their own 
country and drunk away liberty, formerly to Philip, now 
to Alexander ; who measure happiness by their bellies 
and all that is most disgraceful; who make light of our 
being free from any master, which was held by our brave 
ancestors to be the highest of sublunary blessings." * 
The vehemence of the orator here conceals the number 
of metaphors, which, by the way, Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus 3 say may be toned down by such phrases as 
" So to speak," " As it were," " If I may be allowed to 
talk in this manner," " If it is right to speak thus rashly," 
and similar expressions. To this I may add that vehe- 
ment pathos, opportunely introduced, and an elevated 
sublimity^ are antidotes against numerous and daring 
metaphors, the violence of the impetus seeming not 
only to require bold tropes, but also to prevent the 
hearer from stopping to iind fault with their number, by 
enforcing a joint enthusiasm. In commonplace subjedls 
and descriptive sketches nothing is more expressive 
than frequent and consecutive metaphors. Xenophon * 
has grandly, Platos divinely portrayed the anatomy of 
the human frame. The head is called the citadel, the 
neck an isthmus connedling it with the trunk, and the 



2. De coronA. 

3. A great Greek philosopher who flourished in the time of 
Aristotle. On reaching the age of 107 he said that he had just 
begun to know what life was, and regretted having so soon to take 
his leave of it. 

4. Apomnemon. I, 45. 5. In Timseo 
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vertebrae, hinges. Pleasure is the bait which lures men 
to evil; the tongue is the arbiter of taste: the heart, a 
bundle of veins, dwelling in a fortified place and the 
source of the briskly circulating blood. "" Because the 
heart is of an excitable nature and beats high in expe^bi- 
tion of danger or in outbursts of passion, the gods have 

• _ 

contrived a device to guard against accidents. They 
have made the lung^ soft, bloodless and porous, like a 
horse-hair pillow, so that the heart, when under the 
influence of anger, may strike against a yielding sub- 
stance and receive no hurt." The seat of the sensual 
passions is known as '^ the ladies' boudoir," that of the 
irascible, " the men's apartments." The spleen is called 
a sponge filled with the waste of the body. " Then the 
gods covered the whole over with flesh, which is meant 
to ward off, like buffers, injury from without." Blood is 
called the food of the flesh, and the veins and arteries 
are channels or drains, like those in a garden, to supply 
each part with moisture and nourishment. And when 
Death is at hand, it is the soul's cables which are being 
loosed just as those of a ship, and she is let go free. 
It is easy, however, to deduce fi'om the above examples, 
that tropes and metaphors are very effedlive of the 
Sublime, and that pathetic and declamatory writings 
abound in such ; but that they should ever be sparely 
used, need hardly be repeated. It is for this very rea- 
son that the critics censure Plato, when his enthusiasm 
carries him into harsh metaphors and the bombast of 
allegory. " It is not easy," he says, " to conceive that 
the state should be like a goblet, in which the fer- 
mented wine froths up and sparkles in its strength. 
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though when chastened by the sober god and accepting 
the alliance, it becomes a wholesome and temperate 
drink."^ They say that to call water the " sober god " 
and the mixing thereof a " chastening," is h^dly the 
language of a sober author. And so, t>ecause of a few 
blemishes, Caecilius has ranked Lysias ^ before Plato, 
influenced by two powerful passions. He loved Lysias 
more than himself, but hated Plato even more than he 
loved Lysias. His logic, too, is incorrect, as he prefers 
" a pure and faultless orator to Plato with his many 
errors." I refute this by denying the premises.* 



xxxin. 

Let us, hbwever, suppose, for the sake of argument, 
a pure and perfecfi writer. The first question to be 
determined is whether sublimity with a few faults is not 
more effedlive than mediocrity with none, and whether 
number* or superiority of excellencies in compositions is 
entitled to the first prize. Sublime natures are never 
quite free from blemish ; nor, indeed, is laboured accu- 
racy a desirable attainment. Compositions should 
rather resemble wealthy houses where certain trifling 
expenses are considered unworthy of notice.' A medi- 



6. De Legibus VI. 

7. One of the ten celebrated Athenian orators. 

8 . Viz : that Lysias is pure and faultless. 

I. " Exilis domus est, ubi non et multa supersunt 
Quae dominum fallunt, et prosunt furibus.' 
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ocre' genius is less liable to fall from never soaring 
high or aiming at perfecfiion, while, on the other hand, 
sublimities are dangerous from their very nature. Nor 
am I ignorant that a writer's works are ever viewed in 
their worst light, and that the faults thereof are indeli- 
bly fixed on the memory, whereas the recolledlion of 
beauties or excellencies soon passes away.3 The faults 
of Homer and such other great writers as I have quoted 
must be considered rather as oversights than adlual 
errors, arising, perhaps, from the disregard of trivialities 
natural to a great genius/ For my part I hold that 
sublimities, though faulty, are without doubt entitled to 
the first place in our estimation, and of this there are 
many proofs. Apollonius,^ who wrote a poem on the 
Argonautic expedition, was what may be called a fault- 
less writer, but Theocritus^ in his Bucolics, is, with 

2. " Mediocribus esse poetis, 

Non homines, non Di, non concessere coliunnae." — 

3. ' ' Discit enim citius memiaitque libentius illud, 

Quod quis deridet, quam quod probat et veneratur." 

4. Compare Ars Poetica, 351. "A few instances of inac- 
curacy or mediocrity can never derogate from the superlative merit 
of Homer and Virgil, whose poems are the great magazines, re- 
plete with every species of beauty and magnificence." — Gold- 
smith, Essay XVI. 

5. Mentioned by Quinctilian, X, i. 

6. A writer who lived in the time of Alexander the Great. 
Antigonus Donatas, who was blind of one eye, had occasion to 
summon him to his presence, and sent the message by his cook. 
"I suppose you want to serve me up raw to the Cyclops," said 
the witty poet. "Yes, and without your head," replied the cook, 
who immediately reported the untimely joke to his master, and 
the unfortunate jester was at once put to death. 
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some few exceptions, far more successful. Who would 
not rather be Homer than ApoUonius, or Archilochus 
with his ill-arranged but divinely-inspired matter, than 
Eratosthenes,^ though the Erigone of the latter is fault- 
less enough? Who would not choose to be Pindar 
rather than Bacchylides,^ or Sophocles than Ion of 
Chios? 9 For the last-mentioned in each case are con- 
sistently ornamental, but Pindar and Sophocles seem at 
one moment to fire everything with their genius, at 
another to sink into insignificance and puerility. Not- 
withstanding, any man of taste must prefer one single 
play, the CEdipus, to all that Ion ever wrote. 

XXXIV. 
If excellencies in composition are to be judged by 
their number and not by their merit, Hyperides should 
be placed before Demosthenes. He is more prolix, and 
has more salient points, though he never attains abso- 
lute perfecfiion in any. He is like the gymnast who 
takes part in all the five trials of strength, and is van- 
quished in all by the masters of each separate art, whilst 
he himself beats the amateurs. Hyperides, besides 
imitating the beauties of Demosthenes, with the one 
exception of combination, has appropriated many of the 

7. A Cyrenaean, and keeper of Ptolemy's library at Alexandria. 

8. A famous lyric poet, who wrote the Apodemics, or travels 
of a god. 

9. A writer of prose and verse, called by Aristophanes the 
Eastern Star, from the first words of a poem he never completed. 
On the occasion of his gaining the prize for tragic and dithyram- 
bic verse, he presented every Athenian citizen with ajar of Chian 
wine. 
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graces of Lysias.' But he carries simplicity to excess, 
and is not uniform like Demosthenes. His delineation 
of charadler is deUcate, and throughout, wit, humour, 
and irony abound. He loves to excite pity, and indulges 
in long digressions, from which he generally contrives 
to extricate himself successfully. His fables about 
Latona, and his Funeral Orations are masterpieces of 
the highest order. 

Demosthenes has none of these chara<fleristics; and 
when he raises a laugh, it is invariably at himself, for 
the more he strives to be witty, the worse he succeeds. 
Had he defended Phryne,' it is possible she would 
never have been acquitted; and I mention this as an 
example of those points in which Hyperides is his 
superior. The beauties of the latter are, however, 
devoid of inspiration, and fail to excite the hearer; 
whereas Demosthenes brings sublimity, loftiness of dic- 

1. The "graces " of L3rsias were rather sallies of wit. Speak- 
ing of some old woman with whom his rival i£schines was reported 
to be in love, he said ' ' a lady whose teeth are more easily counted 
than her fingers." 

2. Hyperides was in love with Phryne, the most fEunous and 

beautiful courtezan of the age ; and the affair created so much 

scandal in Athens that at length the lady was publicly put upon her 

trial. The orator summoned all his energy to defend his beloved 

mistress, and like another Pericles pleaded for another Aspasia. 

Finding, however, all his efforts unavailing, and knowing that — 

Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Qukm qiue sunt oculis subje<5la ndelibus — 

in a moment of excitement he uncovered her lovely neck. This 
was an argument the judges were too gallant to resist, and the 
prisoner was immediately acquitted. 
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tion, lively emotions, and many other excellencies to bear 
on his hearer, convincing them by the rhetorical power 
he displays, and making up in thunder and lightning of 
language for all such as he has not. Thus by an unin- 
terrupted flow of emotions does he dazzle and overpower 
his audience. 

XXXV. 

As far as Plato is concerned Lysias is worsted both in 
number and force of excellencies; the errors of the latter 
exceeding the beauties of the former. 

Those great writers of antiquity who aimed at sub- 
limity, and despised accuracy, knew that nature had 
m^de man a noble creature, and at once a judge and 
rival of her works, implanting in the human mind a pro- 
found love for whatsoever is great. N or does the universe 
suffice for the scope of man's understanding, but he 
frequently soars away to regions beyond ; and, truly, if 
one will but observe how in life the Sublime ranks before 
the Beai^^iful, the end and aim of our existence will be 
evident. So it is that we do not so much admire useful 
streams, as those mighty rivers, the Nile, the Ister, and 
the Rhine, 'or still more, the Ocean. Nor do we notice a 
candle's ray, though the brilliancy of its light is uniform, 
but we are amazed at the heavenly bodies which are 
frequently obscured, or at ^Etna, which vomits forth 
rocks and streams of fire. From these instances it is 
clear that whatever is useful and necessary is more easily 
attainable by man, but the marvellous is ever most ad- 
mired. 

XXXVI. 

Those great, though faulty writers, whose conceptions 
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have been flluminated by the Sublime, have something in 
their composition which is more than mortaL For whereas 
other beauties betray the hand of man, the SubUme 
partakes of the divine nature of the Deity. Accuracy 
cannot be censured; but subhmity fills with wonder and 
admiration. And I say that one touch of the sublime 
atones for many blemishes, and that all the faults of 
Homer, Demosthenes or Plato, liiould occupy but little 
space if compared with the immortal passages to be 
found in their witings. So it is that every age has given 
the first prize to those heroes, and will do so 

As long as streams in silver mazes roYe, 

Or spring with annual green renews the grove.' 

To him who thought the Colossus of Rhodes,' with all 
its faults, was not so wonderful as the Dorj-phorus of 
Polycleites, we reply that in art accuracy is desirable: 
in nature, sublimity. For instance, language is a natural 
gift; statuary, an art The end and aim of the latter is 
a perfe6l resemblance to the himian body: of the for- 
mer, that is of composition, a flight beyond the bounds 
of mortality.' 

With regard, however, to the relative merits of nature 
and art, it may be added that perfedlion is obtained 
from a just combination of the two. 

X. Attributed by some to Homer, by others to Cleobulus. 
" Flumina dum terris ibunt plantaeque virescimt." 

2. An enormqus statue, by lalysus ; so large that ships could 
pass between its legs. One of the Seven Wonders of the World. 

3. "It would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to find 
a man actually existing whose proportions should answer to those 
of the Greek statue distinguished by the name of the Apollo 
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XXXVII. (Lost Chapter). 

XXXVIII. 
" Unless your brains are trodden down into your 
heels," 'is an * instance of excessive and overwrought 
Hyperbole, which, by the way, should always be kept 
within certain limits, or it is at once weakened and loses 
its tone. Thus Isocrates fails signally in his attempt at 
yniform magniloquence. The subjedl of his Panegyric 
is that Athens is ahead of Sparta in the number of ben- 
efits conferred by the two States on Greece, and he 
oegins as follows : — " Such is the power of eloquence 
that great things may be made to appear small, small 
things great, old new, and new old." Words like these 
were well calculated to cast a suspicion of untruth on what 
was to come. Hyperbole, like Figures, is most effedlive 
when concealed; and this is generally the case when it is 
the result of some great emotion. About the soldiers 
who perished in Sicily, Thucydides * says, " The Syra- 
cusans, rushing upon those in the river, made great 
slaughter among them; and the water was discoloured 
with blood. But they drank it all the same, thick with 
gore and mud, in some cases even fighting for it." That 

Belvidere ; or to produce a woman similar in proportion of parts 
to the other celebrated piece called Venus de Medicis ; therefore it 
may be truly affirmed that they are not conformable to the real 
standard of nature ; nevertheless every artist will own that they 
are the archetypes of grace, elegance, and symmetry. "— Gold- 
smith, Essay XIII. 

X. Hegesippus, de Haloneso. 

2. Book VII. 
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blood and clay should be fought for as a drink is ren- 
dered credible by the excessive emotion of the speaker. 
Similarly Herodotus writes about those who fell at Ther- 
mopylae, — " The barbarians buried them under a cloud 
of darts, as they were defending themselves to the last; 
with their swords, if they had any ; if not, with their 
hands and with their mouths."' Here the expressions 
" fighting with their mouths," and " being buried under 
a cloud of darts," are easily received, since the author 
does not so much seem to invent Hyperbole * for his 
description, as to make use of what is naturally sug-. 
gested by the subject itself. 

Actions and passions which go straight to the heart, 
even though told in bold language, are always admissi- 
ble; and therefore comedy, with all its absurdities, car- 
ries belief with it. "He had a field smaller than a 
Laconic letter." 

Hyperbole is used both to increase and to diminish, 
for exaggeration is the common agent of these two dif- 
ferent results, and satire is but an exaggeration of 
smallness. / 

XXXIX. 

We are now at the fifth and last source of the Sub- 

3. Book VII, 225. 

4. "Of all figures in poetry, that called the Hyperbole is 
managed with the greatest difficulty. The Hyperbole is an exag- 
geration with which the muse is indulged for the better illustration 
of her subject when she is warmed into entbusiam. Quinctilian 
calls it an ornament of the bolder kind. Demetrius Phalereus is 
still more severe. He says the Hyperbole is of all forms of speech 
the most frigid." — Goldsmith, Essay XVII. 
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lime, namely Combination or Harmonious Arrangement 
Harmony is not only naturally conducive to persuasion 
and pleasurable emotions, but also to vigour and pathos. 
Does not the flute excite people, and make even those 
who have no ear and do not appreciate music, involun- 
tarily keep time with the music? And do not the notes 
of the harp, which mean nothing taken singly, soothe the 
passions by the interchange of sound and the blend- 
ing of chords ? Yet these are all spurious imitations 
and not the legitimate operations of nature. Can we not 
then look upon Combination as a certain harmony of 
words which touches not only the sense of hearing, but 
the heart, and excites various ideas of names, thoughts, 
things, beauty, order, and all that is innate or cognate, 
transferring the emotions of the speaker to his audience, 
at the same time placing the understanding and imagina- 
tion of the latter almost entirely in the power of the 
orator ? Experience, however, is the best proof. Sub- 
limely does Demosthenes say, "That a<fi dispelled 
the danger, like a passing cloud.''* The beauty lies in 
the cadence of the sentence, which ( in the original ) is 
composed chiefly of dadlyls, the most effedlive of all 
measures, and consequently that chosen for heroic 
poetry. Any change of order, cutting off or adding of 
syllables, would instantly destroy the charm, for half 
the sublimity consists in the just arrangement of the long 
and short feet, as also in the number of syllables. 

XL. 
In composition, as in the human body, it is not each 
separate part or limb, but a certain combination of all 

I. De corona. k 
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which gives a pleasing result ; and sublimities scat- 
tered here and there in disorder, lose much of that 
sublime nature they would otherwise possess. Har- 
moniously united, mutual profit must ensue ; as at a 
picnic-party, to which each guest contributes a share of 
the provisions. Thus many writers, not naturally en- 
dowed with the germ of true sublimity, have succeeded, 
not only in disguising their faults, but in putting off the 
garb of mediocrity and enveloping themselves in what 
may be called an artificial sublime. Of such advan- 
tage in writing is a skilful use of common and vulgar 
terms, little suited for the language of books, and an 
harmonious combination thereof. 

Philistus,' Aristophanes, and Euripides were writers 
of this stamp ; especially the latter, who makes Her- 
cules cry out, after the murder of his children, " Pm 
cram full of woes : there's no room for any more." ' 
These words are decidedly vulgar, but become sublime 
from the analogy between the sound and sense. Fit 
this sentence together in any other way and you will 
see why Euripides is a skilful rather than an original 
poet. About pirce,3 dragged along by the bull, he 

writes, 

Where 'er he turned his sinuous course, 

Woman, oak, rock, were dragged along together. 
This is in itself a noble conception, but is rendered still 



1. A writer of whom very little is known. 

2. Hercules Furens, 1245. 

3. Dirce's two sons-in-law, Zethus and A^nphion, tied her by 
(he hair of her head to a wild bull. 
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more so by the use of an iambic and spondaic mea- 
sure, which proceeds in slow cadence, leaving sufficient 
intervals for the full force of the sublimity to be felt 

. XLI. 

Nothing is more hurtful to the Sublime than the 
choice of an ill-adapted measure. Pyrrhics,' trochees,' 
and dichorei* are of this kind, being more suitable for 
dances and songs than serious poetry. For the labour 
of the writer to make the sound echo the sense is too 
palpable and therefore displeasing. But worse than 
all is when the hearer is affedled, not by the words and 
their meaning, but by the measure, which is of such a 
nature that the audience must foresee what is to follow, 
and can anticipate even the speaker himself, which 
is like being beforehand in beating time to a dance- 
tune. 

In like manner excessive concentration is bad, and 
the contrary, when a multitude of short words* are 
fastened together, as it were, into a kind of patchwork. 

XLII. 
Extreme brevity ' of style is apt to detracfi from the 
Sublime, which should never be too closely confined. 

1. Two short syllables. 

2. One long and one short syllable. 

3. Two trochees. 

4. •• And ten low words oft creep in one dull line." — 

Essay on Criticism, 11, 147. 

I. "brevis esse laboro, 

Obscurus fio : — " 

Ars Poetica, 25. 
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I do not, however, mean a polished terseness, but an 
overstrained conciseness, which fetters the mind of the 
reader. The same may be said of extreme prohxity. 

XLIII. 

The use of mean words also tends to disfigure com- 
positions ; and the Tempest in Herodotus,' beautiful as 
far as description goes, contains many expressions un- 
worthy the subjedl. For instance, " The sea fizzed " is 
a mean metaphor,* and the sublimity of the whole is 
lost in the harsh sound of the word " fizzed." Again he 
says, "The wind got tired," and "those who were 
shipwrecked had a very unpleasant end." "To be 
tired " is scarcely applicable to the wind, or " unplea- 
sant " to such a calamity as death from drowning, 

Theophilus who described the expedition of the Great 
King 3 into Egypt in a manner worthy the theme, has, 
nevertheless, spoilt the whole by the intermixture of cer- 
tain words and phrases. " What state, or what nation 
throughout Asia, did not send an embassy to the king ? 
Nature and Art produce nothing rare or costly which 
was not presented to him. Were there not many pre- 
cious robes and garments of various textures and 
colours, tents embroidered with gold and fitted up with 
every necessary, and magnificent couches with gorgeous 
coverings? Besides which, wrought silver and gold, 



1. Book VII, 191. 

2. In the text, fault is found chiefly with the sound of the 
word. 

3. Cambyses. 
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cups and goblets, set with gems or richly chased. Add 
to all these things quantities of Grecian or barbarian 
arms, beasts of burden and cattle for food, many 
bushels of condiments, skins, sacks, papyrus for writing 
on, and other useful articles, to say nothing of dried 
flesh, so big that to those coming from a distance they 
appeared like little hills." Here the writer passes from 
the more important presents to such as are trivial and 
of no consequence, whereas he should have done just 
the contrary. He has finished up his description of the 
most beautiful things imaginable by throwing the smell 
\oi the kitchen over the whole. The mistake is the 
same as if skins and sacks had adlually been mixed up 
with costly dresses, gold-embroidered tents, and rare 
articles of vertu. To specify the various necessaries of 
a cook-shop was below the dignity of the subjedl, and 
should have been couched in the form of a general 
allusion to gastronomical or culinary arrangements. 
For never except under extraordinary circumstances, 
should the Sublime be in close connection with what is 
mean ; and in this matter man should imitate Nature, 
who has hidden from the senses whatsoever is most 
unpleasant. 

It is needless, however, to enumerate what does not 
constitute the sublime, since I have said what does. 

XLIV. 

I WILL now touch on another point which is sure to 
be of interest to an inquiring mind like yours. A cer- 
tain philosopher very lately made the following remarks 
to me in conversation : — 

" It is a matter of surprise both to me and others, 
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why, among all the eloquent, persuasive and ornamental 
orators or writers of the present day, so few are to be 
found who may justly claim to be called sublime. This 
dearth of genius ' is universal throughout the world. 
Are we then to believe that a democracy is the * mother 
of wits,' ' and the only form of government under which 
true genius is called into existence and thrives ? Liberty, 
they say, fosters sublime sentiments in the hearts of the 
people, and is a mighty stimulant to exertion; inspiring 
men with a desire to excel. Besides, in democracies 
there are prizes 3 to be contended for by poets, orators, 
and historians, so that men's minds are ever kept up to 
a proper standard by this constant exercise of their 
faculties. But we, from our youth upwards, have been 
used to regard political subjedlion as just and natural, 
and are stridlly conservative of old forms and customs, 
ignorant, alas! of the one true source of sublimity — 
Freedom. A slave may possess most other qualifica- 
tions of mind or body, but can never be a great orator. 
Fear will always be uppermost in his mind from his very 
habit of regarding certain men as his superiors. Homer 
says 

Jove fixed it certain that whatever day 

Makes man a slave, takes half his worth away.4 

1. ' ' Let idle declaimers mourn over the degeneracy of the age; 
but in my opinion every age is the same." — Goldsmith, Essay V. 

2. '• Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence, native to famous wits." — Milton. 

3. *' Premiums also proposed for literary excellence, when given 
as encouragements to boys may be useful ; but when designed as 
rewards to men are certainly misapplied." — Goldsmith. 

4. Odyssey XVII, 32a. 
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In the same manner as some children always remain 
pigmies whose infant limbs have been too closely con- 
fined, thus our tender minds, fettered by the prejudices 
and habits of a just servitude, are unable to expand or 
to attain that well-proportioned greatness which we 
admire in the ancients, who, living under a popular 
government, wrote with the same freedom as they 
aaed." s 

To this I replied : — " It is easy, and, moreover, one of 

man's idiosyncracies to find fault with the productions 

of his own times. For my own part I consider such a 

dearth of genius as you mention one of the results of a 

long and universal peace; or rather, perhaps, that war 

of our passions against our reason, which is gradually 

leaving us in entire and disgraceful subjection to all that 

is base and unworthy. It is avarice and debauchery 

which weigh our spirits down to earth: the two evils 

which have overrun the globe.^ Nor is it possible for 

meti who thirst after, I may say adore riches, to keep 

themselves free from such vices as are consequent on 

the possession of their idol. Wealth and extravagance 

go ever hand in hand. Philosophers say they marry, 

and beget Arrogance, Vanity, and Luxury. But whoso- 



5. Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Vol. I. 

6. • ' There is the moral of all human tales, 

' Tis but the same rehearsal of the past, 

First Freedom, and then Glory — ^when that fails, 

Wealth, Vice, Corruption, — Barbarism at last. 

And History, with all her volimies vast, 

Hath but one page— "— Childe Harold IV, xo8. 
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ever suffers these children of wealth to reach maturity has 
soon to groan under the oppression of their offspring — 
Insolence, Lawlessness, and Shamelessness. Thus men 
grovel in corruption and are careless alike of reputation 
and fame. Thus a universal decay of mind and body 
sets in, and such as might be gaining for themselves a 
priceless immortality, are lost in sensuality and vice.' 
A judge who has taken a bribe cannot be expelled to 
give a fair and impartial decision. How then can we, 
who live in this degenerate age. who long for a friend's 
death that we may inherit his fortune, who are ever 
risking our lives for a little gain, and are in fadl slaves 
to money, hope to find any critic, whose mind, uninfected 
by the vices around him, is fit to give or withhold the 
immortality of fame ? I s it not, therefore, better for us to 
submit to be governed as we are, than to seek that free- 
dom, which if extended, as it would be, to our passions, 
must necessarily involve the whole world in the most 
terrible disorders. In a word, we live in a state of idle- 
ness and sloth,^ and if ever we do put forth more 
energy than usual, it is from a morbid desire of praise 
or for our own pleasure, and not with the noble view of 
making ourselves useful to the world in general" 

7. '• And Vice, that digs her own voluptuous tomb." — 

Childe Harold, I, 83. 

8. ' • Vice and Stupidity are always mutually productive of each 
other." — Goldsmith. Present State of Polite Learning. Ch. XV. 
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Similar Sound distinguished. 

•' A very useful Book upon every day Errors committed by the learned 
and unlearned. We have profited by its pages, and recommend it as a 
cheap Sixpenny worth." — Finn. Daily Press. 

Price 9^. Bound in cloth, u. — By post, a stamp extra. 

THE UNIVERSAL TABLE-BOOK. 

For the Use of Colleges, Public Schools, the National and all 
others, Engineers and Mechanics, the Counting-house, for 
Tradesmen, and for everybody. By M. D. fCAVANAGH, Author 
of "Easy Arithmetic," "English Grammar," &c. 

*' This Table-Book is in every sense a highly useful work — ^the contents 
are most varied, and embrace every conceivable form of calculation. People 
in business will find this little book highly useful." — JVater/ord News^ May, 
i860. 

** Kavanagh's Universal Table-Book : those who have not time, and yet 
are called upon to make calculations, will find the Table- Book a never-failing 
and invaluable assistant. Tradesmen, in fact 'everybody,' will find in it assist- 
ance and instrudtion ; we pronounce it the best yet published." — 

Waterjerd Citizen, May, 186a 

Price is.6d., cloth. — Free by post, 19 stamps. 

HAND-BOOK OF PRAC- 
PERSPECTIVE, 

Containing the Principles and Pradlice of Perspedtive, for the 
Use of Beginners and Artists in general, with numerous Plates. 

The FRONTISPIECE forms a Drawing Board, on which are marked 
by Italic Capitals, all the vanishing and measuring points used in the pro- 
blems, with a parallelogram corresponding in size and situation with those on 
the lesser plates, and so contrived m the binding, that when unfolded, all the 
lesser plates will lie Mrith their backs upon it, and every line on both coincide 
with each other : by this means every objedl is drawn as on a pidlure ; the 
horizon and distance of the eye are kept the same in all the drawings, and 
distortion is obviated. 

Used by "On^er of Council" South Kensington Museum — Depart. 
Sciince.aMdiirt—9iid at the National and other Public Schools. 
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Price 6d. — Free by post, 7 stamps. 

DR. ABERNETHY— ON THE CAUSE 
AND CURE OF INDIGESTION. 

With his Code of Health and Long Life (a new edition, 
with 250 Medical Maxims, Mottoes, and Proverbs — iAt best 
extant — printed round the pages). 

"30,000 copies of this little work having already been sold may be some 
test of its value ; this edition is improved by the addition of pithy Maxims 

frinted round the pages, which, a<5led up to, would prove of great value, 
t is a useful little oook, and well deserves the circulation it has attained." 

Birm. Daily Press, 

Price zd. — 30 Copies free by post, for 50 stamps, [to give away]. 

REDEEM THE TIME, by the Rev. John 
Wesley; On the Duty and Advantages 
of Early Rising. 

*' Nothing can be more prejudicial to tender constitutions than I^dnglong 
in bed, after having slept a due and reasonable time. It thickens the juices, 
enervates the solids, and weakens the constitution." 

See Dr. Abemetkys Code of Health and Long Life, 6d, 

In royal 32mo. price 6d. — Free by post, 7 stamps. 

ADAM IN PARADISE, 

Or, a View of Man in his First Estate, as he came out of the 
hands of his Maker. By Robert South, D.D. With an 
Analysis and Preface by Basil Montagu, Esq. Recommended 
to be read for its style, by all Students for the Bar, 

"The English language affords no higher specimen of its richness and 
strength, than is to be found in this beautiful discourse," 

Vide Basil Montagtis Preface, 

IS. — Free by post, one stamp extra. 

POPE'S ESSAY ON MAN, UNIVERSAL. 
PRAYER, etc. By Dr. AIKIN. 

Printed on fine paper. Best Trade Edition, 
i2mo, cloth, 3J. 6d. — By post, 6<f.. extra. 

CLAUDE'S ESSAY ON THE COMPOSI- 
TION OF A SERMON. 

With Notes and Illustrations and 100 Skeletons of Sermons. 
By the Rev. CHARLES SIMEON. 

Illustrative of the various modes of composition spoken of by 
Claude, with a new and enlarged '* appendix on the choice of 
Books" being a copious but select List of Commentators and 
Biblical Works, with Bibliographical and Critical Notices, 
designed to assist Clergymen and others in the formation of 
their Libraries. 

" Although this work is got up in a way highly creditable to the pub- 
lishers, and contains above 450 pages of closely printed letter-press, its price 
does not put it beyond the reach of students, however scanty their means ; 
or of the serious and devout, however humble. We doubt not, therefore 
that it will have a very extensive sale.*' — Christian Advocai^ 
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Royal 8vo, J2s., cloth, bound in calf i6s. — is, extra by post. 
THE WHOLE WORKS OF 

THE REV. AUGUSTUS TOPLADY, M.A. 

LATE VICAR OF BROAD HEMBURY, DEVON. 

A new and complete Edition, with Notes and Life of the Author. 
Reprinted from the best 6 volume edition, with the Sermon 
never before printed in any royal 8vo. edition, "Jesus seen of 
angels." Part II. 

" His Historic Proof of the Calvinists of the Church of England is a 
master-piece. " — Vzi/g L ife. 

•'A strenous defender of Calvinistic views. His Historic Defence is 
full of information and well worth reading; it has been examined by the 
Anglo-American Bishop White, in his Comparative Views of the Controversy 
between Calvinists and Armenians. Some of his hymns are beautiful." 

Bickersteth, 

Royal i8mo, cloth, ii. 6d. — By post ^. extra. ' 

REV. J. HERVEY'S MEDITATIONS 

and Contemplations Among the Tombs ; 
on a Flower Garden ; on Creation; on 
Night ; the Starry Heavens, etc. 

*»* Ask for Cornish's Edition. It contains all the Author's 
valuable Notes in English, Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, with 
Life of the Author. Andrew Wilson's Stereotyped Edition. 

Cloth, gilt edges (for Presents), 4J. — By post, 4 stamps extra. 

DR. BEATTIE ON THE NATURE 
AND IMMUTABILITY OF TRUTH. 

Printed from Andrew Wilson's Stereotyped Plates 

"Beattie's book is, I believe, every day more liked; at least I <e it 
more as 1 look more upon it : he has written it like a man conscious of the 
truth." — Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

IS. 6d, 2 vols, bound in i volume, royal 32mo. 

REV. CHAS. SIMEON'S REDEEMER'S 
Days of Humiliation; or, the Sorrows 
of the Son of God, in Nine Sermons ; 

WITH THB 

"CHRISTIAN IN COMPLETE 
A R M O U R,'* in Ten Sermons. 

These Two valuable Works are printed separately in ^^mo, 
cloth, at the low price of Sixpence each, or Two Guineas for a 100 
copies sorted, in order that the clergy and other devout and 
charitable persons may largely distribute them ; well adapted 
for confirmation gifts, etc., etc. 

** There i$ so much in these sermons that is excellent, that we feel no 
hesitation in xectiDiimcnding them to our readers." — Spiritual Magazine 
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Cloth, gilt edges, is. 6d. — Free by post, 19 stamps. 

BAXTER (REV. RICHARD) KNOW- 
LEDGE AND LOVE COMPARED. 

In TWO PARTS, i. Of Falsely Pretended Knowledge. 2. Of 
True Saving Knowledge and Love. With a Portrait and Life 
of the Author. By Dr. Adam Clarke. 

Morocco elegant, yj. — extra cloth, y. 6d, — Post tree, 6^ extra. 

PROVERBIAL AND MORAL 
THOUGHTS. By Charles Henry 
Hanger. 

Second Thousand. — {The Book for a Present.) 

"The lovers of Mr. Tupper's Proverbial Philosophy will be delighted 
with Mr. Hanger's yfox\i."—City PresSy Sept 19. 

I J. 6d., well bound, gilt edges ; in cloth, M, 

DR. JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY, 

Improved by the addition of many thousand Words, and the 
Accentuation corredled according to the most approved mode 
of Pronunciation. Fine portrait and illuminated title, bound, 
gilt edges, is. 6d. Another Pocket Edition, Sd. A 
stamp extra. — Post free. 

zs. 6d. — Free by post, 32 stamps. 

HARDWICK'S TRADER'S CHECK- 
BOOK, 

Contains Tables by the ton, cwt., qrs., lbs., the most useful 
ever printed, showing at a view the required amount of any 
sum '.for instance— 116 cwt, 3 qrs. 23 lbs. at 83 j. 6d,per cwt., or 
£^'^ 10s. per ton, is ;f488 5^. g}id. The same for any other 
sums required, see headings of pages, from 25J, per ton, is. ^d, 
per cwt., up to ;f4oo per ton, 400?. per cwt,, to this is added — 
the OILMAN'S ASSISTANT : showing at a view the value 
of a tun of fish or seed oil, from a farthing to 2af. per gallon : 
with the weight of any number of gallons — ^from a g^lon to 
a tun. The Best Ready Reckoner by the Ton, Cwt. , Qrs. and lbs, 

" This Book is invaluable to all who buy or sell by the Ton or Hundred 
weight ; it shows at one view the value of a Hogshead of Suear or other 
conunodity sold by the Ton or Cwt. The time saved by using mese Tables 
for checking Invoices will soon repay its cost, Half-a'Crown." 

Contains also ; very useful Tables for committing to memory — such as 
ar. 4//. is a farthing, 4^. Zd. a halfpenny, &c., up to 340^. is 24^^., with a 
Pound and Ounce, or a Yard and Nail Table, as 4^/. is a farthii^ per Ounce 
Sd. is a halfpenny, up to 37J. 8d. is ^od. : — ^also the 8 lb. Stone Table 
used by Butchers ; with Tables of expenses by the week, month, and year, 
and with corre(5l Interest Tables at sP^f cent., etc., etc. 

LIVERPOOL.— The Stranger's Guide thro' 
Liverpool and its Environs, 

with a correct Map of the Tovni. A new Edition with addi- 
tions ; containing upwards of sixty pages, only 6d. 

"A very excellent and cheap guid^ and one that every stxanger visitmg 
Liverpool should possess." jl^ 
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2J., or free bj post, a6 stamps. 

THE ART OF BREWING INDIA 

Pale Aic, Ale, Porter, and Table Beer, on Scientific 
Principles : with the Value and Use of the Saccha- 
rometer Explained : being the Theory and Pra<5Uce 
of Brewing. 
" Every Brevrer and Private Family should poaaess a copy of tlus book.** 

Birm. Daily Prttt, 
i2f., free by post. 

THE COW.— PROFESSOR SKELLETT'S 
Pradlical Treatise on the Breeding 
Cow, and on the Extradlion of the Calf. 

Before and at the time of Calving, difficult pakturition 
considered on fadts and experience, with observations on the 
diseases of Neat Cattle generally : profitaUe instra<Stions to the 
Breeding Farmer, Cowkeeper, and Graxier, for attending to 
his own Cattle during illness, with the most approved modem 
methods of treatment, the application of long known and ^liiil 
Prescriptions and Remedies for every disorder incident to 
Homed Cattle. The whole adapted to the present improved 
state of Veterinary PradUce, by Edward Skiixbtt, Professor 
of that part of Veterinary Art, with thirteen large engravings, 
coloured afier Nature, Royal 8vo. bound in cloth» xar., (sent 
free on a receipt of a post-office order or stamps. 

Price u. 6d, — By post, 20 stamps. 

RENNIE'S SCIENTIFIC GARDENING 
(for Everybody). 

The whole Art and Science made easy, embracing Garden 
Chemistry, Physics, Philosopher of Garden Processes and 
Operations, of Manuring, of Digging and Raking, of Seed- 
sowing, of Transplanting, of Struung. of Budding, Grafting, 
Pruning, Training. &c. &c., with thirty engravings illustrative 
of the Science. * ' A thoroughly practical book." 

Price 5f. in extra doth gilt, or sent post free on receipt of ^staemps. 

RAPHAEL'S ROYALr BOOK OP PATE : 

(Queen Elizabeth's Oracle of Future Events) ; a work of the 
greatest interest, Curious, Marvellous, and Wonderful, relating 
to Love. Marriage, Riches. Dreams Fqretold, and all 
subjects of Fate, Chance, and Moral Destiny, with 4090 answers 
to questions of Human Life, without any= calculations, with a 
large coloured Frontispiece, containing 64 engravings, 4th edi- 
tion, to which is added Raphael's Nativity, by Zadkiel, ths 
Seer. 

Printed on yellow tinted paper, price 6<f.— Free by post 7A 

NAPOLEON'S BOOK OF FATE. 

2^.. T2 for ij. 6^., a stamp extra for x)ost. 

BRANDY AND SALT. By Wm. Lee, Esq. 

A universal and effectual Remedy for most Diseases that affect 
Humanity— rf);< Index-^mom thanSeventy being treatedof, with 
directions for its use. 
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